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THE COLONIZATION WORK OF THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 


By James B. Hepces 


The story of the colonization of the West is not altogether the 
story of fearless men pushing at random into an uncharted 
country, nor of bands of settlers traveling in covered-wagon 
trains, desperately withstanding one dire calamity after another. 
It is also a story of farmers from the older states, crowded into 
uncomfortable railroad trains, moving, undisturbed by spectac- 
ular adventure, into the fertile middle-western farm lands, al- 
ready surveyed and partially settled. It is a story of colonies 
of Mennonites and sects from South Russia, journeying out to 
the prairies of Kansas, not with wagons and ox-teams, but in 
the drab passenger coaches of the early western railroads. It 
is the story of Swedes and Norwegians in Minnesota, of Ger- 
mans in Dakota, Bohemians in Nebraska, and of Hollanders in 
Iowa, who sought new homes where the railroads led them. 
Such bands of immigrants, bewildered and uncertain, working 
out their destinies far from their native land, have played a 
vital part in the development of these United States. 

Directing and encouraging this sort of settlement were the 
western railroads. Forced, as they were, to adopt definite 
colonization programs in order to make their existence on a 
profitable basis possible, they became the most important single 
factor in the development of the Trans-Mississippi country. 

This policy of stimulating and encouraging settlement was 
much more pronounced among the Trans-Mississippi railroads 
than among those in other parts of the country. The railroads 
east of the river were, for the most part, constructed through 
territory already well settled and in a relatively high state of 
productivity. Before the coming of the railroad, settlement and 
development of the country had progressed by means of river 
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and canal systems. The railroads, first. built to fill in gaps be- 
tween important waterways, naturally found developed trade 
awaiting them. As they came gradually to supplant the water. 
ways, so by degrees they fell heir to the river and canal trade. 
Thus practically assured in advance of a profitable business, the 
promotion and construction of railroads in this well-developed 
region were not attended by the same hazards which often fea- 
tured such operations in more primitive sections. 

West of the Mississippi the railroads were built in compara- 
tively new and unsettled country, and frequently anticipated by 
a generation the needs of the region tributary to them. In their 
primitive form, the prairies of the Middle Valley, and the moun 
tain and desert beyond, promised little reward to the capital 
and enterprise which were necessary to the making of a railroad. 
To overcome the timidity which such a situation created in the 
mind of the investing public, the railroad land-grant, sometimes 
state, but more often federal, was developed. By this method 
large bounties of the public domain were offered in promotion 
of railway construction. 

Despite this state and federal aid, however, railroad com- 
panies often found themselves with their lines completed, look- 
ing in vain for the traffic which could come only as the prairies 
were converted into homesteads. It came about, then, that the 
first great problem of these railroads was one of colonization. 
The land-grant roads had, of course a direct interest in the work 
of colonization, because upon the peopling of the country de 
pended the disposal of their lands. But it would do secant justice 
to the business acumen of the companies to say that they were 
interested in settlement merely as a means of selling their lands. 
In the main, the carriers worked quite as consistently for the 
colonization of the government lands as for their own, and in 
both eases the great objective was the development of a profit- 
able traffic. The stream of population which followed in the 
wake of the railroads of the West was in part the natural con- 
sequence of the mere fact of the construction of the roads, but 
more largely the result of the strenuous efforts put forth by the 
railroad companies themselves. 

To date, this part played by the railroad in the colonization 
of the West has received little attention at the hands of his 
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torians.. Yet there exists material in abundance for a study of 
the methods and policies of the land-grant roads in administer- 
ing their lands, and of the organization by which the advantages 
and opportunities of their country were made known, both in 
America and abroad. Obviously, a comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive study of the subject is not possible within the limits of a 
magazine article. All that is attempted at this time, therefore, 
is a survey of the work of one of the important colonizing roads, 
which was, of course, typical of the activities carried on by the 
other land-grant companies. Because of the greater availabil- 
ity of materials, and the better opportunity which the writer 
has had for a careful investigation, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road has been selected for such a study. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company was chartered in 
1864 to build a line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. In aid 
of the construction of the road, there was given a federal grant 
of odd sections of the public domain within a limit of twenty 
miles on either side of the track in the states, and of forty miles 
in the territories, with an indemnity limit of ten miles on each 
side of the primary grant.* This made a strip varying from 
sixty to one hundred miles wide (depending upon whether locat- 
ed in a state or territory) within which the company was granted 
as much of its possible maximum as was available. It was not, 
however, until the identification of Jay Cooke with the enter- 
prise, in 1869, that any serious attempt was made toward the 
construction of the road. Simultaneously with the formation of 
the agreement with the great banker for the sale of the Northern 
Pacific bonds, active steps were taken to organize the Land 
Department of the road, with a view to the sale and settlement 
of the lands of the company. 

1 Professor William E. Dodd in his article: ‘‘ The Fight for the Northwest, 1860,’’ 
{merican Historical Review, XVI, 774-88, makes a brief reference to the work of the 
Illinois Central in colonizing the Illinois prairies. Professor Frederick L. Paxson, in 
his artiele: ‘‘The Pacifie Railroads and the Disappearance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ica,’’ American Historical Association Report, 1907, I, 107-118, suggests the part 


played by the railroads in letting population into the region west of the Missouri 
River. See also Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York, 1910), chap. 22 


and his History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, 1924), chap. 57. 
Glenn D. Bradley, The Story of the Santa Fé (Boston, 1920), chap. 5, contains a 
discussion of the colonization of the Santa Fé land-grant. 


* Act of July £, 1864, 13 Stat., 365. The indemnity grant was designed to indem- 
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A Land Committee was appointed with Frederick Billings as 
chairman, and the work of formulating a comprehensive land 
policy was undertaken at once. The headquarters of the Land 
Committee, as of the general administrative machinery of the 
road, were located in New York. For the position of Land Com- 
missioner, upon whom would devolve the immediate task of ad- 
ministering the land-grant, John S. Loomis was selected, who 
was also president of the National Land Company, then engaged 
in the work of colonizing the country tributary to the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad in Kansas and Colorado.’ In view of the excel- 
lent work which the latter company was doing, the appointment 
of Loomis seemed a particularly happy one. The work of the 
Land Office in New York was supplemented by an office in St. 
Paul, in charge of a general agent, while numerous district 
agents scattered through the country tributary to the proposed 
line of the road were in charge of the local affairs of the depart- 
ment. 

At the request of the chairman of the Land Committee, Loomis 
submitted in February, 1871, a plan for the operation of the 
Land Department, which contained detailed suggestions for the 
promotion of immigration and land settlement, based largely 
upon ‘the experience of the National Land Company and the 
various land-grant roads engaged in colonizing the West.* Since 
these suggestions embodied the essential features of the im- 
migration policy adopted by the Northern Pacific, they are 
worthy of careful examination. 
nify the company for any lands within the primary grant which had been previou y 
taken up. 

8 See pamphlet entitled: Letter of John 8S. Loomis to Frederick Billings, Ch: n 
of Land Committee, February 20, 1871, Recommending a Plan for the Organiz 
and Operation of Land Department, Including Plans for Promoting Emigration a4 
Land Settlement (New York, 1871). This pamphlet is to be found in the are)ives 
of the Land Department of the Northern Pacifie Railroad in St. Paul, Minn. Un'ess 
otherwise indicated, all the pamphlet and manuscript material upon which this study 
is based is to be found in the archives of the Land Department of the company. 

4Pamphlet: Letter of John 8. Loomis to Frederick Billings, February 20, 14 
(New York, 1871), 3-11, for outline of the plan. (Distinction should be made be- 
tween propaganda conducted by Jay Cooke with a view to the sale of Northern Pacific 


bonds, and the eampaign waged at the same time for the colonization of the Northern 
Pacifie country. Although the methods were similar, the campaigns were conducted 


‘4 
ii 


by separate and distinct agencies. For Jay Cooke’s financial promotion of the 
Northern Pacific, see Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1907), II, passim.) 





are 
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Maps and documents descriptive of the railroad and govern- 
ment lands along the line of the road were to be published in the 
language of people of all nationalities.° These were to be dis- 
tributed by general and special agencies of the company through- 
out the United States and Europe, and by consular officers and 
agents of the United States in foreign countries. Cordial bus- 
iness relations with all steamship, railways, and other trans- 
portation agencies in Europe and America were to be cultivated, 
with a view to winning their codperation in the interest of the 
Northern Pacific, and to securing favorable rates for the for- 
warding of colonists and their effects. Friendly relations were 
to be maintained with the American and European press, and 
every effort was to be made to enlist the sympathy and active 
support, not only of professional and public men, but also of 
humane and benevolent societies and religious organizations of 
both continents, in the work of settling the lands of the Northern 
Pacifie country. 

To earry out the work thus outlined by Loomis, a Bureau of 
Immigration, closely affiliated with the Land Department, was 
organized under the direction of Major George B. Hibbard, as 
Superintendent of Immigration. A general European agency 
was established in London, in charge of George Sheppard, 
while branch agencies were established in Liverpool, and in Ger- 
many, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries. 

The advertising material published in pursuance of the plan 
mapped out by Loomis was, for the most part, a rather bare 
statement of facts and figures. At the same time there was 
enough of the advertiser’s license in some of the statements. To 
the climate of Minnesota and Montana was ascribed the power 
of healing almost any malady. In fact, one enthusiastic writer 
went so far as to state that the only illness which even remotely 
touched the residents of Montana was the pangs of over-eating, 
resulting from the excessive indulgence of the hearty appetite 
attendant upon the invigorating atmosphere.’’ This same writer 

5 Ibid., 9. 

6 Pamphlet: Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Bureau 


of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, George B. Hibbard, Superintendent of Im- 


migration (New York, 1873), passim, for an account of the organization of the Im- 
migration Bureau. 


* Facts about Montana Territory and the way to get there, 1872 (Helena, 1872), 
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added that ‘‘the very babies seem to know that it is their duty 
to keep well at all times.’’ Sound advice was repeatedly given 
to those who complained because they did not find all the com.- 
forts of the ‘‘maternal East’’ in their western homes. Qne 
pamphlet urges these ‘‘grumblers’’ to ‘‘petition their govern 
ment to give them free homesteads . . . within sight of the 
steeples of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Liverpool or Lon- 
don.’’* This material, seattered broadeast over two continents 
in the form of pamphlets, circulars, folders, et cetera, was 
rapidly acquainting large numbers of people with the attractions 
of the ‘‘New Northwest.’’ 

Colorful and interesting as much of this material was, the 
Land Department did not rely solely upon its persuasive powers. 
Special representatives, possessed of peculiar qualifications 
which fitted them for the promotion of immigration, were often 
sent abroad. Prominent among men of this type was Dr. J. P, 
Tustin, a Scandinavian minister, who had previously had ex- 
perience in a similar capacity with some of the land-grant roads 
in Michigan, and whose connections in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries enabled him to carry on an effective work. In the summer 
and fall of 1872, he traveled in those countries in the interest 
of the Northern Pacific. In Sweden, he persuaded two able min- 
isters of the Church of Sweden and one of the Swedish Baptist 
Church to become leaders of colonies to Minnesota.’ In Den- 
mark, he secured the active codperation of one of the leading 
bishops, and, both there and in Norway, made definite arrange- 
ments for clergymen to organize colonies for Northern Pacific 
12. This pamphlet is found with others in a volume entitled: Northern Pacific 
Lands, Settler’s Guide, Resources, etc. The volume originally formed part of t 
library of Frederick Billings, and is now in the Library of Harvard University; 
hereafter referred to as Lands, Settler’s Guide, etc. 

8 Pamphlet: Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors 
(New York, 1873), 16. For a contemporary charge that the Northern Pacific was 
misrepresenting the climate and agricultural possibilities of its country, see: General 
W. B. Hazen, ‘‘The Great Middie Region of the United States and Its Limited 
Space of Arable Land,’’ North American Review, 120, p. 21. General Hazen was 
stationed at Fort Buford, at the junction of the Missouri and the Yellowstone. 

® See letter of Tustin to Billings, September 16, 1872, in volume marked Foreign 
Agents, a bound volume of manuscript letters, containing the correspondence of 
foreign agents, in archives of Land Department of the Northern Pacifie Railroad, in 
St. Paul. Tustin wrote that he was securing some compensation for these ministers 


from the Lutheran Mission Board, as he had previously done for ministers who had 
organized colonies for the Michigan roads. 
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territory. Immigration was more easily stimulated in those 
countries at that time because the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery had produced a surplus of labor, and the clergymen 
were ideally suited to act as leaders for the migrations.’ 

Another special agent who rendered very effective service for 
the Northern Pacific was Colonel Hans Mattson. He was by 
birth a Seandinavian, but had lived for many years in Minnesota, 
where he had been Secretary of the State Board of Immigra- 
tion”? He had written a book in Swedish, setting forth the op- 
portunities which the State of Minnesota offered to the people 
of the Seandinavian countries.’* While connected with the State 
Board, he had also served as land agent for the St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad in Wright, Meeker, Kandiyohi, Swift, and 
Stevens counties, Minnesota, and had been influential in the 
settlement of the large Scandinavian element in those countries."* 
As Land and Immigration Agent of the Lake Superior and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, he had established colonies of Swedes on the 
lands of the company and had formed valuable contacts with the 
Scandinavian press and people.** In 1873, he represented the 
Northern Pacific in Norway and Sweden, organizing colonies to 
emigrate to Minnesota.*® Colonel Mattson used as assistants in 
this work men who had lived in Minnesota for some time, and 
who, having returned to their native lands, could stimulate a 
really active interest among their friends and relatives.*® 

In England, men influential in particular localities were util- 
ized as localagents. In 1872, in the eastern counties of England 
there was a well-organized movement among the farm laborers. 
The Northern Pacifie secured as its agent in Hereford the organ- 


10 Letters from Tustin to Billings, September 16 and 27, 1872, ibid. 

11See Hans Mattson, Reminiscences: The Story of an Emigrant (St. Paul, 1891), 
99-100, for a statement of his work in this capacity. 

12Hans Mattson, Minnesota, Beskrifning Ofver Staten dess Hjelpkdllor och 
Utveckling (St. Paul, 1871.) The book is in the archives of the Land Department 
of the Northern Pacific in St. Paul. 

13 Mattson, Reminiscences, 99-100. 

14See Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad Company to the Stockholders (St. Paul, 1871), 33-36. 

15 See letters of George Sheppard, the General European Agent in London, to 
W. A. Howard, Land Commissioner, and to General A. B. Nettleton, associate of 
Jay Cooke, September 6, 1873, and also letter of Sheppard to Billings, September 18, 
1873, all of which refer to the work of Mattson for the Northern Pacific, in Foreign 
Agents. 

16 Sheppard to Billings, September 18, 1873, ibid. 
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izing secretary of this movement, and thus formed another aj. 
liance with a cause close to the hearts of the people.’ Sheppard, 
the General European Agent in London, mentioned having visit. 
ed the resident agent in Exeter, who had ‘‘instituted a tolerably 
thorough canvass of Devonshire,’’ with the result that about q 
hundred people were going out during the summer of 1872” 
Public meetings were frequently held by those organizing colop- 
ies, and men connected with societies embracing considerable 
elements of the population were used in the service of the com. 
pany whenever it was possible. 

Once the groups of colonists were organized for emigrating, 
there remained the task of carrying them safely to the Northern 
Pacific country. So great was the competition for settlers 
among the various railroads engaged in colonization, that pre- 
cautions were necessary to prevent immigrants bound for the 
Northern Pacific from being diverted to some other part of the 
country. Because of this situation, Sheppard made arrange 
ments with four of the principal steamship companies — the 
Cunard, the Inman, the National, and the Allan — whereby local 
agents of the Northern Pacific throughout Europe were furnish- 
ed books of tickets which enabled them to provide colonists with 
through transportation to Duluth or St. Paul.*® 

The greatest care was exercised to maintain friendly relations 
with all the steamship lines, lest the influence of the agents and 
officials of the companies should be used in a manner adverse to 
the interests of the Northern Pacific. The steamship author- 
ities, on their part, desired to prevent the railroads from becom- 
ing too closely affiliated with rival steamship companies. Thus, 
the Cunard Company promised to distribute freely Northern 
Pacific literature in Europe on the condition that the latter 
should not identify itself with any particular steamship com- 
pany.” The good will of the agents of the various steamship 
lines was secured through the payment of small sums, which, in 
many cases, proved more effective in securing active codperation 
than the orders of higher officials of the lines. 

17 Sheppard to Billings, April 1, 1872, ibid. 

18 Ibid. 


19 This is described in great detail in the letter of Sheppard to Billings, April 8, 
1872, ibid. 
20 Sheppard to Billings, April 8, 1872, ibid. 








weg 
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In some eases, the Northern Pacific was able to secure as res- 
ident agents the representatives of steamship companies. Dr. 
Tustin made arrangements for the Norwegian representative of 
the National Steamship Company to act as resident agent for 
Norway, and for the Swedish and Danish agents of the Allan 
line to act in the same capacity in their respective countries.” 
The subsidizing of steamship agents was a common practice 
among the land-grant roads, and this utilization of the countless 
ramifications of the steamship lines helped to maintain a fairly 
steady flow of European immigration to the railroad territories. 

In America, the various organizations of Civil War veterans 
formed an important medium through which the work of colon- 
ization was carried on. Major Hibbard, the Superintendent of 
Immigration for the Northern Pacific, was in charge of the work 
among these groups. He worked among the veterans in western 
New York and visited the posts of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie throughout the New England states, interesting the officers 
of the posts in the work of colonization, and distributing North- 
ern Pacific literature.”* In 1871, he attended the reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland in Detroit, and while 
there he organized the Army of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Colonization Society.** This society not only served as a means 
of advertising the Northwest among a large body of influential 
people, but also assisted in bringing about the favorable con- 
gressional action of 1872. Major Hibbard had personally pre- 
pared a petition to Congress seeking the enactment of this legis- 
lation, and had forwarded copies of the petition to every Grand 
Army post in the country for signature.** This new Act in- 
creased from 80 to 160 acres the amount of government land 
within the limits of railroad grants which could be taken up by 
soldiers and sailors of the late war.” It also allowed the period 
of service in the army or navy to be counted on the five-year- 


21 See letter of Tustin to Billings, September 6, 1872, ibid., in which he recom- 
mends the appointment of these men. 

22 See letter of Hibbard to John S. Loomis, January 1, 1872, in Report of the 
Bureau of Immigration, Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 1872 (New York, 1872), 
2-3. This pamphlet is in Lands, Settler’s Guide, ete. 

23 Ibid., 1. 

24 Report of the Bureau of Immigration, Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 1872 
(New York, 1872), 4. 

25Since government land within the limits of land-grants had been considered 
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residence period necessary for perfecting title to the land. U; 
der these new conditions the process of colonizing the railroad 
country was effectively advanced. 

Another outgrowth of the activity of Major Hibbard was the 
organization of the New England Military and Naval Bureay 
of Migration, in Boston, with the purpose of colonizing veterans 
along the line of the Northern Pacific.*° This organization ear 
ried on a propaganda among all the Grand Army posts in Ney 
England, advertised in thirty different journals for two months, 
and distributed five thousand copies of the Homestead Journal, 
published by the bureau. It should be understood that this ac 
tivity in organizing homestead colonies was not peculiar to the 
Northern Pacific, for other roads were equally active in the 
formation of soldiers’ colonies.**” It does not appear, however, 
that the agents of any other road were as active as Hibbard in 
securing the enactment of the necessary legislation. This work 
of the roads reveals their interest in the settlement of the inter 
vening sections of government land. Frequently, however, 
these homestead colonies purchased adjacent railroad lands in 
order to obtain control of solid blocks of territory. 

The railroad company was at no little pains to minimize the 
cost of transportation, both to the prospective buyer and the 
actual purchaser. Land exploration tickets over the Northern 
Pacific were sold at full fare, but persons possessing such tickets 
were credited with the fare on the purchase price of any land 
bought from the company to the extent of forty acres, when pur- 
chased within sixty days after the issuing of the ticket. They 
were also entitled to free transportation over the Northern 
Pacific for themselves and familes when en route to settle upon 
the lands purchasec.** Parties of five, whether settling upon 
twice as valuable as other lands, the area open to homestead had originally | 
limited to 80 acres. By this new act the maximum area was increased only for 
veterans, 

26 See letter of George H. Johnston, president of the organization, to Hibbard, 
January 6, 1872, in Report of the Bureau of Immigration, Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, 1872, pp. 5-8. 

27 Johnston in his letter to Hibbard refers to the work which the other roads were 
doing in New England, ibid. 

28 Pamphlet: Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Bure 
of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, by George B. Hibbard, Commissioner of I 
migration (New York, 1871), in Lands, Settler’s Guide, Resources, etc. On inside 
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company or government land, were entitled to reduced rates of 
fare over other roads from all principal points in the East.* 

Large and comfortable reception houses were erected at 
Duluth, Brainerd, and Glyndon, Minnesota. They were fitted 
up with cook-stoves, washing conveniences, and beds, and were 
to be used as temporary homes for immigrants who were looking 
about for land.*® These houses, which were large enough for 
the accomodation of several hundred persons, were in charge of 
competent superintendents. Provision was made for the pur- 
chase of food supplies at cost, and for care of the sick at the 
company hospitals attached to each of the reception houses. 
All facilities and accomodations furnished by the company to 
settlers on railroad lands were furnished to settlers on alternate 
sections of the government land, with the exception of the free 
transportation granted over the line of the Northern Pacific. 

The terms upon which land could be bought from the railroad 
were made sufficiently flexible to attract settlers without money, 
as well as the cash purchaser. Any land, except timber land, 
could be secured on eredit, through annual payments extending 
over a period of seven years. Ten per cent in cash was requir- 
ed, with payments of an equal amount at the close of each of the 
first three years, and 15 per cent per annum during each of the 
succeeding four years.** Interest on the deferred payments was 
at the rate of 7 per cent, payable annually. The first mortgage 
land-grant bonds of the company were received in payment of 
lands at a premium of 10 per cent. Persons might settle upon 
and improve lands of the Company before they were brought 
into the market. When these lands were appraised and ready 
for sale, such settlers might have the first opportunity of pur- 
chasing them upon the regular terms of sale and at the regular 
prices, without reference to any improvements which may have 
been made. In 1872-73, the price of land varied from $2.50 to 
of cover page is found the resolution of the board of directors of the company adopt- 
ing the plan outlined above. 

29 Pamphlet: Guide to the Lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad in Minnesota, 
1872 (New York, 1872), 14, in Lands, Settler’s Gwide, Resources, ete. 

80 Pamphlet: Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 
Jan. 1, 1873 (New York, 1873), 9, in Lands, Settler’s Guide, Resources, etc. 


81 See Land Department, Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Circular No. 2 (New 
York, 1871), 4, in Lands, Settler’s Guide, Resources, ete. 
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$8.00 per acre, depending upon the proximity to the railroad.” 

Consideration must now be given to the results of this actiy. 
ity, the volume of immigration induced thereby, and the colonies 
established in the Northern Pacific country during the years 
1871-73. In this article, of course, no attempt at a complete 
statement of results is made, and the evidence here cited must 
be regarded merely as typical illustrations drawn from a great 
mass of material. 

The correspondence of the European agents is rich in informa- 
tion concerning the achievements of the period. On March 31, 
1871, a party of 245 Swedish emigrants sailed from Gothenburg 
for the Northwest.** Late in 1872, the agent of the National 
Steamship Line in Norway, who was also acting as the Northern 
Pacific agent in that country, wrote that he had 200 Norwegian 
families who were going out the next spring.** On one occasion 
we are told that 64 German emigrants bound for the Northern 
Pacific lands in Minnesota left Bremen for Baltimore, where 
they were to be met by agents of the company and escorted to St. 

aul.** The leader of the colony was represented as a man of 
influence in Germany, and favorable reports from him concern- 
ing Minnesota would be instrumental in promoting a larger 
volume of immigration to the Northwest from the Fatherland. 
At the same time, 60 Hollanders had embarked on the journey to 
Minnesota.* Shortly afterwards another German colony of 
some 60 persons was reported en route to St. Paul for location 
on the line of the Northern Pacific.” Other reports conveyed 
the news of the departure of a large party of Norwegians from 
Liverpool for St. Paul,* and of a German colony for the same 
destination.*® On April 26, 1873, the Swedish agent of the com- 

82 Pamphlet: Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 
Jan. 1, 1873, p. 14, in Lands, Settler’s Guide, Resources, etc. 

83 Letter of A. B. Nettleton to Loomis, April 6, 1871, in Foreign Immigration, in 
archives of Land Department, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. 

84 Letter of Franz Peterson to Hibbard, Dec. 20, 1872, Lands and Colonies, vol. 4, 
in archives of Land Department. 

85 Letter of Sheppard to Hibbard, April 8, 1873, Foreign Agents. 

86 See copy of letter from Ittman, Holland agent of the N. P., to Sheppard, 
April 1, 1873, ibid. 

37 Letters from L. Henderson (writing for Sheppard), to Hibbard, April 19 and 22, 
1873, ibid. 

38 Letter from Henderson to Hibbard, May 3, 1873, ibid. 
89 Letter from Sheppard to Hibbard, March 22, 1873, ibid. 
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pany wrote that on the previous day he had sent 50 emigrants 
for Minnesota, and that he was supplying a first-class ticket to 
Duluth to a Swedish clergyman, who was on his way to the 
Northwest to select a location for another Swedish colony.” 

Later in the season of 1873, the volume of immigration was 
even larger. In June, a Swedish colony of 70 families embarked 
from Liverpool,“ while some weeks later the Northern Pacific 
agent in Germany was reported to have 83 men ready to sail.“ 
In the same month, the Swedish agent announced that he had 
forwarded a colony of 230 adults for the Northern Pacific ter- 
ritory.*. These people were Finns from the northern part of 
Sweden and Finland, and were of the sort who would make ex- 
cellent settlers. Since they constituted but a fraction of a much 
larger group contemplating coming to America, the importance 
of finding satisfactory locations for them was stressed by the 
General European Agent of the company. In July, the London 
office announced that the Swedish agent had another group of 
942 adults and a large number of children ready to embark for 
Minnesota.** This party, too, was composed of Finns. In June, 
1873, Colonel Mattson took a party of 200 from Sweden to Min- 
nesota for distribution along the Northern Pacific.*® The Liver- 
pool agent reported that during May, 1873, exclusive of colonies 
and large groups mentioned elsewhere, a total of 510 emigrants 
had embarked from that port for the Northern Pacific territory.” 

Late in the summer of 1873, a party of about 100 Mennonites 
left New York for St. Paul, preparatory to the selection of lands 
in the regions tributary to the Northern Pacific.*’ These people 
were from southern Russia and formed the vanguard of the 
large Mennonite migration to this country in the seventies and 

40 See letter of Karl Mollersward (Swedish Agent) to Sheppard, April 26, 1873, 
ibid. 

41Letter from L. Henderson to Hibbard, June 3, 1873, ibid. 

42 Letter from Sheppard to Hibbard, Aug. 25, 1873, referring to a report from 
Lindau, the German agent, ibid. 

43 Letter from Moéllersward to Hibbard, June 2, 1873, ibid. 

44 Letter from Sheppard to Hibbard, July 5, 1873, advising Hibbard of the 
report of Mollersward, ibid. 

45 Letter from L. Henderson to Hibbard, June 7, 1873, ibid. 

# See list attached to letter of Henderson to Hibbard, June 7, 1873, ibid. 


47 See letter of August Petersohn, Hibbard’s assistant, to A. B. Nettleton, Aug. 
19, 1873, in volume of manuscript letters marked Nettleton, Land Department archives. 
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eighties. Nor was the list of European nationalities represented 
in the Northwest complete, for the same season was marked } 
the arrival of a large Bohemian colony.*® About the same tim, 
a special agent of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad 
returned from Sweden with an important colony for settlement 
upon the lands of that road, and the Northern Pacifie codperated 
by sharing the use of its reception house in Duluth.* 

Among the European colonies established in Minnesota at this 
time by the Northern Pacific were two English settlements. One 
of these was known as the Yeovil Colony, a religious and tem- 
perance group recruited through the activities of the Northern 
Pacific agents in England and Scotland. The leader of the 
colony was the Rev. George Rogers, who purchased a large tract 
of land from the railroad and established the town of Hawley 
as the central point.°° These people began to arrive in Minne- 
sota in May of 1873, the first group consisting of a party of 100, 
who were followed by others from time to time, including a group 
of 53 adults and a large number of children.** The other settle- 
ment was the Furness Colony, recruited in England and Seot- 
land. The leaders of this colony were Messrs. Bailey and Hurst, 
who proceeded to Minnesota in advance of the other members | 
the group and selected railroad land, together with a large 
amount of government land, at Wadena, Minnesota.” 

Krom the foregoing figures, which are, of course, in no sense 
complete, it is evident that the activities of the company in 
Europe were being rewarded with success. When it is recalled 
that, in addition to larger groups, of which those mentioned 
above are typical, scarcely a letter from a foreign agent failed 
to mention smaller parties of ten or a dozen departing for their 
new homes, and that large bodies of people proceeded to Minne- 


48 Letter from Hibbard to Sheppard, June 6, 1873, reporting their arrival in New 
York, Foreign Agents. 

49 Hibbard to Power, the Northern Pacific Land Agent in St. Paul, June 18, 187 
Foreign Agents. The Lake Superior & Mississippi agent was Thomas Anderson, 
St. Paul. 

50 See pamphlet: Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sail 
1872-1873, 10. 





51 Telegrams from Hibbard to Power, May 7, 1873, and Hibbard to Mead, N. P. 
agent in Brainerd, Minn., May 8, 1873, manuscripts in bound volume, Telegrap) 
Book of Land Department. 

52 See letters of Sheppard to Hibbard, April 7, 1873, and Hibbard to She 
June 6, 1873, Foreign Agents. 
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sota by way of Quebec without being reported by the company’s 
agents in Europe, it is clear that the attention of Europe had 
been focused upon Minnesota. 

While this movement of population from Europe was in pro- 
gress, an equally important domestic migration from the eastern 
states was taking place. Prominent among colonies from those 
states was the New England Colony at Detroit Lake, Becker 
County, Minnesota. This settlement was made by the Soldiers’ 
Homestead Colony, organized in Boston as a result of the activ- 
ity of Major Hibbard, Superintendent of Immigration for the 
Northern Pacific.* The leading spirit of the enterprise was 
George H. Johnston, the President of the New England Military 
and Naval Bureau of Migration, and the settlement was made 
late in 1871. Within a year following the arrival of the first 
settlers at Detroit Lake, 100 houses were built and oceupied, 5 
church societies had been organized, and the colony was assum- 
ing the appearance of a prosperous and settled community.” 

Another New England Homestead Colony located in Otter 
Tail County, Minnesota, while a colony from northern New 
York had selected lands in Wadena County." The St. Lawrence 
Free Homestead Colony of Ogdensburg, New York, numbering 
over 100 families, took all the railroad and government lands in 
3 townships of Becker County.’ In 1873, the Superintendent 
of Immigration reported that a German colony of 400 families 
was organizing in Oakland County, Michigan, with a view to 
settlement along the Northern Pacific, and a soldiers’ colony in 
Washington, D.C., consisting of 200 families, was preparing to 
leave for the Northwest.** Meanwhile, a representative of a 
soldiers’ colony in Brunswick, New Jersey, formed with a view 
to settlement on the line of the Northern Pacific, had departed 

53 See note 26, ante. For the actual establishment of the settlement, see circulars 
and broadsides of the New England Military and Naval Bureau of Migration in 


volume in archives of the Land Department, Miscellaneous Lands and Colonies 
(Circulars). 

54Pamphlet: Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 
1872-1873, p. 9. 

55 Report of Loomis to Land Committee, 1871 (New York, 1871), 21. 

56 Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 1872- 
1873, p. 10. 

5? Report of Loomis to Land Committee, 1871, p. 20. 

58Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 1872- 
1873, p. 10. 
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for Minnesota with powers of attorney for the location of 53 
homesteads.*® 

Perhaps the largest colony enterprise along the Northen 
Pacific during this early period was that known as the Red 
River Colony, centering at Glyndon, Clay County, Minnesota. 
Some thirty-six townships were set aside and contracts were ey 
tered into by the company with land agencies for the sale and 
colonization of the lands on a commission basis.*° Typical of 
these was the agreement made with L. H. Tenney, who had 
charge of the Northwestern Land Agency in Duluth. Having 


sought authorization to sell for the company on commission a 
tract of land sufficiently large to seat 2,000 families," Tenney 
closed a contract with the Land Committee, whereby he was 
given the exclusive ageney for the company’s lands within an 
area of twelve townships for a period of two years. His ageney 
for the lands was contingent upon the energetic prosecution of 
a campaign of colonization by means of advertisements, cir- 
culars, ete., and the sale of two-fifths of the land and the settl 
ment of 400 families within the two-year period.” He was to 
receive a commission of 10 per cent upon all sales, and was prom- 
ised the codperation of the Land Department in draining all 
lands, where necessary for settlement. As will appear later, 
the commission method of disposing of lands and promoting 
settlement was a most important feature of the colonization work 
of the land-grant railroads. 

Such, in brief, is the story of colonization by the Northen 
Pacific in the early seventies. This energetic campaign, pro 
ductive of important results, and promising even more for the 
future, was brought to an abrupt close by the panie of 1873. Al- 
though the Land Office was maintained during the next two 
years, no serious effort was made to carry on the work of color 
ization on a large scale. The road had reached Bismark, 01 
the Missouri River, when overtaken by bankruptcy, but, due to 

59 See letter of A. B. Nettleton to Hibbard, Dec. 3, 1872, in volume marked A. B. 
Nettleton, Book 2. 

60 Land Department, Bureau of Immigration for Soldiers and Sailors, 
1873, pp. 9-10. 

61 See letter of L. H. Tenney to Frederick Billings, Jan. 20, 1872, in volum 
manuscript letters marked Red River Colony. Tenney had been impressed by the su 


cess of agents selling lands on commission for the St. Paul and Sioux City road. 
62 See agreement of Feb. 10, 1872, in Red River Colony. 
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the general prostration of business, the movement of population 
into eastern Dakota was unimportant until after the reorganiza- 
tion of the company in 1875. 

Yet the two years following the failure of 1873 were marked 
by developments which were to be of real significance in the 
economie development of the Northwest, and which paved the 
way for the subsequent rush of population into the region. 
During the period of depression some of the original holders and 
speculative purchasers of the depreciated land-grant bonds ex- 
changed them at par for lands, purely for speculative purposes.” 
Some inducements had to be offered to owners to cultivate and 
develop the lands, if the company were to receive any traffic. 
Men of capital must be attracted to Dakota to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the country. To encourage this, the Dakota 
agent of the Land Department proposed to the authorities that 
a reduction should be made in the price of lands, in proportion to 
the area that the purchaser would contract to place under cultiva- 
tion within a specified time, averaging from 20 to 60 per cent off 
of the list price.“* The proposal was well received and steps 
were immediately taken to place the plan in operation. 

George W. Cass, the president of the road, and B. P. Cheney, 
one of the directors, in order to test the merits of the plan, em- 
powered the agent to select for them, near the present town of 
Casselton, North Dakota, eighteen sections of land. They con- 
tracted to have at least one-fourth broken up each year for three 
successive years, and to cultivate the lands during their owner- 
ship.” Oliver Dalrymple, who had managed a large wheat farm 
in Minnesota, was secured to operate the farm. After being en- 
larged by the addition of 3 sections of adjacent government land, 
obtained through the use of Indian serip and soldiers’ bounty 
warrants, the farm of 13,440 acres was placed in successful 
operation, and, as the famous Cass-Cheney-Dalrymple farm, it 
soon attracted wide-spread attention. 

The adoption of this policy by the railroad greatly facilitated 

68 James B. Power, ‘‘Bits of History Connected with the Early Days of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the Organization of its Land Department,’’ Collections 
of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, III, 344. Power was the Dakota 
agent of the Land Department at that time. 


64 Power, op. cit., 345. 
65 Ibid. 
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the sale of the lands and the colonization of the territory ad 
jacent to the road in eastern Dakota. The terms offered by the 
company attracted men of substance, whose success, in turn, iy 
the production of wheat drew men of limited means into the 
region in quest of railroad and government lands. Lands wer 
taken in large and small amounts. During the years 1875-78. 
the movement of population on to the railroad and government 
lands was unprecedented. Within five years after the failure 
of 1873, the Northern Pacifie sold 1,723,580 acres to 2,988 pur 
chasers.” 

This was the period in which the large bonanza farms of 
North Dakota were built up. The plan of financial reorganiza- 
tion of the company in 1875 contained provisions for the ex 
change of the preferred stock for lands of the railroad east of 
the Missouri River. In 1877, the preferred stock could be pur- 
chased in small lots at from $14 to $16 per share of $100. Since 
the lands of the company were appraised at from $2.50 to $10 
per acre, the actual cash cost when purchased with the depre 
ciated stock ranged from $0.374 to $1.65 per acre. In addition 
to the large amounts secured in this way from the railroad, the 
‘*bonanza kings’’ resorted to purchase from homesteaders, and 
the use of Indian scrip and military bounty warrants to secure 
the intervening government sections, thereby acquiring control 
of large contiguous tracts. 

Many of the purchases of this period were made with a view to 
cultivation, while others were for speculation. In numerous 
instances, the provision requiring cultivation of a certain pro 
portion of the land was omitted from the contract, or was dis- 
regarded, with the result that, frequently, instead of fostering 
the speedy development of the country, the company was creat 
ing a group of competitors who were to retard the cultivation of 
the soil and to embarrass the railroad in the sale of its remain 
ing lands.“ Thus the policies employed by the Northern Pacific 
in the administration of its land-grant had a most important in- 
fluence upon one of the significant stages in the economic life of 
North Dakota. For many years the large bonanza farms were 

66 [bid., 346. 

67 Report of Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota for 1877, p. 158. 
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68 See p. 333, for statement of the difficulties resulting from the activities of tl 
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the dominating factor in the agricultural development of the 
state, and an interesting study might be made of the possible 
relationship existing between this earlier condition and more 
recent tendencies in the agricultural life of North Dakota. 

By 1879, the financial recovery of the company was sufficiently 
marked to make possible the renewal of construction west of the 
Missouri River, and by 1880, the Land and Immigration depart- 
ments were again actively engaged in colonizing the Northwest. 
A general European agency was re-opened in Liverpool, and in- 
creasing activity was evident in this country, as shown by the 
opening of agencies in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago for the distribution of maps, pamphlets, and circulars 
in the various languages. Within the United States, traveling 
agents were employed to encourage the formation of colonies 
and excursions to the Northern Pacific territory.” To the ac- 
tivity of the European agency in distributing literature through- 
out Great Britain, northern Germany, and Scandinavia, the 
officials of the company attributed the large influx of foreign im- 
migrants to the government lands within the limits of the com- 
pany’s grant.” 

In the summer of 1881, control of the Northern Pacific passed 
into the hands of Henry Villard, who was then extensively in- 
terested in the development of transportation lines in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest."* For some years these roads had been active in 
promoting the colonization of the Northwest Coast, and now 
their immigration departments were combined with that of the 
Northern Pacific. Preparations were made for colonization on 
a scale not previously attempted. 

One of the first moves was the transfer of the General Land 
Office of the Northern Pacific from New York to St. Paul, and 
the opening of an Immigration Bureau in Portland, Oregon.” 
A marked increase in activity in Europe was soon evident. By 

°° Annual Report of the Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders for 1880, pp. 24-25. 


70 Ibid., for 1881, p. 17. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Among them were the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, the Oregon 
and California Railroad, the Oregon Central Railroad, and the Oregon Steamship 
Company. 

78 Annual Report of the Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders for 1882, pp. 30-31. 
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1882, the General European Agent in Liverpool had appointed 
local agents in 83 cities and towns in the British Isles, and 
through them and the various steamship companies had distri 
buted large quantities of printed matter." A large amount of 
newspaper advertising had been done at a moderate expense, 
The General European Agent had visited Switzerland, the Sea) 
dinavian countries, and the North German ports, where he had 
made arrangements with local agents to forward emigrants 
points on the Northern Pacifie line.” A committee of Danish 
farmers was being forwarded by the company to New York, 
whence they were to journey out to the Northwest to examine tly 
lands of the road.” 

A year later the active local agents within the British Isles 
had been increased to 831.77 On the Continent, 124 general 
agents had been appointed in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, H 
land, Switzerland, and Germany. During the year 632,590 cop 
ies of Northern Pacifie publications, in the English, Swedish, 
Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian languages were distributed from 
the general agency in Liverpool.** In September, 1883, it was 
reported that during the previous vear there had been receiy 
at the Northern Pacific bureaus of immigration at St. Paul and 
Portland over 60,000 letters of inquiry, in reply to which 2,500, 
OOO pieces of descriptive literature were sent out. These wer 
in the nature of pamphlets, circulars, folders, and letters, printed 
in all the principal northern European languages.” Althoug 
the efforts put forth in Europe produced a strong tide of imn 
gration into the country tributary to the Northern Paaific, 
officials of the road reported that the recently arrived Europea 
were more active in taking up large tracts of government land 
along the railroad than in the purchase of lands of the company. 
That this was not a cause for regret on the part of the company, 
however, is shown by the following statement of the Land Co 
missioner: 


, 


74 Tbid., 35. 

75 Annual Report of the President of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the St 
holders, for 1882, p. 35. 
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“Tt does not matter very much to the Company whether set- 
tlers locate upon our lands, or upon lands purchased from us, or 
upon government lands. What we want to do is to secure the 
rapid settlement and development of the lands tributary to our 
line, and I have observed that the very best class of settlers 
which we have secured are those who have passed through a 
frontier experience in the older states, and who know just how 
to adapt themselves to the work of subjugating these prairies 

und of establishing new homes thereon. ita 

In 1884, the company was advertising its or in 200 Amer- 
ican and Canadian newspapers, 68 German, and 32 Seandinavian- 
American papers.*' The Land Commissioner reported at that 
time that nine-tenths of the settlers on the lands of the company 
were from the states west of the Alleghanies, with western 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia sending a goodly 
number.” The papers selected for advertising purposes were 
chosen with a view to reaching the migrating classes in that 
particular region. This activity of the road continued through- 
out the eighties. As late as 1888, the Land Department inserted 
short advertisements for some months of the year in 3,385 dif- 
ferent newspapers, at a cost of $2,795. Through the medium of 
the mails and the traveling agents of the company, 500,000 see- 
tional land maps and folders, 650,000 sheet circulars, and 90,000 
copies of the Northwest magazine, together with a large amount 
of other printed material descriptive of the Northern Pacific 
country were distributed.** 

Under the Villard régime, important changes were made 

e personnel of the Land and Immigration departments of the 
road. Colonel Charles Lamborn, who had been prominent in 
the administration of the Kansas Pacific Land Department, and 
who had been identified with the various development projects 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in Colorado, became 
Land Commissioner in 1882. About the same time, A. Roedel- 
heimer, the former Immigration Agent of the Kansas Pacifie, 
was appointed General European Agent of the Northern Pacifie. 


< 


Letter from R. M. Newport, land commissioner, to Oakes, the vice-president, 
Vet. 18, 1881 in volume of manuscript letters marked Newport, 1880-1881. 
*! Lamborn to clerk of land committee, Jan. 31, 1884, in volume of manuscript 
letters marked Lamborn, 1883-1884. 
82 Ibid. 
88 Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company to the Stockholders for 1888, p. 50. 
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In view of the success of the Kansas Pacific in colonizing its ter. 
ritory under the direction of these two men, their employment 
by the Northern Pacific seemed to be a particularly wise move, 

With the continued improvement in Northern Pacific finances 
in the early eighties, various expedients were devised to promote 
the settlement of the country. As early as June, 1881, the Land 
Commissioner had urged that he be permitted to pay commis. 
sions upon the sales of land by third parties, thereby enlisting 
the aid of a large number of people in attracting immigrants.” 
He pointed out that, owing to the excellent quality of the lands 
offered by the company in the past, and the exceptionally low 
price at which they could be purchased by virtue of the deprecia- 
tion in the stock of the road, the lands had heretofore largely 
sold themselves, and the payment of commissions to agents had 
not been necessary.*° But such would not be the case in the 
future. Moreover, the other land-grant roads had adopted the 
commission method, and some of them paid what the Land Com- 
missioner considered extravagant commissions. Scattered 
throughout the Northern Pacific region there were real estate 
operators who would advertise the country far and wide if guar- 
anteed a commission of 5 to 74 per cent upon all sales which they 
effected. 

The Commissioner’s recommendations were approved, and the 
payment of commissions of 5 per cent to agents on sales up to 
160 acres was authorized, provided the purchaser settled upon 
the land and cultivated twenty acres the first year, and an equal 
additional area the second year.** Late in 1883, the removal of 
the 160-acre limit was secured, and commissions were paid for 
the sale of any amount of land up to 640 acres, 2 per cent being 
given on land sold east of the Missouri River, and 24 per cent 
on sales in Dakota west of the river.’ In conjunction with this 
_  84Letter from Newport to J. B. Williams, vice-preseident of the Northern Pacific 
June 10, 1881, urging that he be authorized to pay commissions. In the letter he 
states that he had previously requested Frederick Billings, of the Land Committee, 
to grant the necessary authority for payment of commissions. This letter to Williams 
is found in volume marked Newport, 1880-1881. 

85 Letter from Newport to Oakes, who had succeeded Williams as vice-president, 
October 18, 1881, in Newport, 1880-1881. 

86 Letter from Newport to A. H. Barney, president, June 17, 1881, in Newport, 
1880-1881, in which Newport acknowledges the receipt of authority from Barney to pay 
commissions, 

87 Letter from Lamborn to Oakes, Jan. 25, 1884, in which he advises Oakes of 
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new policy, the Land Department appointed a large number of 
district agents in the United States and Canada, who were to 
work with the traveling representatives of the company in dis- 
tributing advertising material and forwarding settlers and buy- 
ers to the lands in Minnesota and Dakota.** The Passenger 
Department of the road arranged at this time for the issuance 
of rebate tickets to purchasers of land, with the provision that 
the fare paid upon the Northern Pacific between St. Paul or 
Duluth and the destination in Minnesota or Dakota was to be 
refunded by credit on the first payment on the land, if the pur- 
chase amounted to at least 160 acres.*® These new arrange- 
ments, enlisting as they did the support of local real estate 
agents as well as of regular agents of the company, created a 
powerful organization, which enabled the Northern Pacific to 
maintain a fairly steady sale of its land. 

Organization and codperation were necessary during these 
years, for the Northern Pacific was constantly confronted with 
the competition of other roads in the work of colonization. Gov- 
ernment appropriations for surveys of the lands in Dakota Ter- 
ritory were limited, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and the Chicago and Northwestern roads brought strong pres- 
sure to bear upon the Surveyor General to spend as much as 
possible on surveys in the southern part of the territory, the 
portion in which those roads were active in settling the govern- 
ment land. In Minnesota, the Northern Pacifie had a worthy 
rival in the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, the predecessor 
of the present Great Northern, itself a land-grant road. While 
the latter asked higher prices for its land than did the Northern 
Pacific, it offered very liberal rebates for cultivation, and its 
lands possessed the additional advantage of being nearer to the 
railroad and to the settled districts than did the remaining 
Northern Pacifie land.® 

Still another difficulty was the menace of the speculator. The 


+} 


the appointment of agents on the commission basis. The authorization for the 
removal of the 160 acre limit was received Dec. 27, 1883. This letter is found in 
Lamborn, 1883-1884, See also in the same volume printed letter marked Form for 
notice of Appointment as District Agent, which describes the working of the com- 
mission system. 

88 Ibid. 

89 Letter from Lamborn to Oakes, Jan. 25, 1884, in Lamborn, 1883-1884, 

% Letter from Newport to Barney, June 27, 1881, in Newport, 1880-1881. 
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provision for the exchange of preferred stock for lands at pay 
remained in effect, and speculators continued to acquire lan ls 
by turning in their depreciated stock. Purchases previously 
made from the company at $2.50 per acre in stock were equiv 
alent to only $1.00 to $1.25 in cash. By offering these lands now 
at $2.50 to $3.00 per acre, the speculators were able to make a 
good profit and at the same time to undersell the railroad eoy 
pany, which was asking as high as $5.00 in cash for similay 
lands.” 

With the evident intention of checking any further tendencies 
to speculation, the company, while not discouraging the sale oj 
large tracts of land, arranged the terms of purchase so that ther 
were ample guarantees for the settlement and development of 
the lands. The correspondence of the Land Department during 
the eighties reveals many large sales carrying provisions for 
settlement. For instanee, in 1881, the Land Commissioner 
agreed to the sale of 100, 000 acres west of the Missouri River 
in Dakota at $3.00 per acre in stock, on the condition that the 
purchasers should place two families upon each 1,000 acres with- 
in two years from the time of purchase.” In the event of failure 
to comply with those conditions, an additional $1.00 per acre was 
to be paid. Another notable sale was that to the Perkins-Forbes 
associates. These men, the dominant figures in the Burlington 
System, entered into negotiations with the Land Department o! 
the Northern Pacifie for the purchase in preferred stock of 
56,000 acres north of Carrington and Sykeston, Dakota Tern- 
tory.” This land was located within the indemnity limits of the 
company’s grant, and late in December, 1883, an agreement tor 
its purchase at $5.00 per acre in preferred stock was effected." 
At the same time, Perkins and Forbes were negotiating for the 
purchase of two additional tracts of 45,000 and 40,000 acres 
respectively.” The land was to be disposed of by the associates 

91 Jbid. This matter is discussed in some detail in the letter. 

92 Letter from Newport to Barney, June 27, 1881, in Newport, 1880-1881, out 
lining the plan for the purchase by J. B. Cox, of Philadelphia, in behalf of an 
English syndicate. 

93 Letter from Lamborn to Land Committee, Dee. 4, 1883, in Lamborn, 1883-1854, 





summarizing the negotiations. These men were Charles E. Perkins and John Murray 
Forbes. 

94 Letter from Charles E. Perkins to Henry Villard, Dec. 27, 1883, in Lamborn, 
1883-1884. 
95 Lamborn to Land Committee, Dec. 4, 1883, in Lamborn, 1883-1884. 
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» actual settlers, so that its settlement would be facilitated. 
The Land Commissioner of the Northern Pacific considered it 
an advantage to have men of such influence and experience inter- 
ested in the development of the Northern Pacific country. They 
had had unusual suceess in colonizing the lands of the Burlington 
in lowa and Nebraska, and during the previous year had dis- 
nosed of some 60,000 acres to actual settlers in Nebraska.”° Now 


} 


they were to employ the same methods in colonizing the Dakota 


prairies. 

- This effort on the part of the Northern Pacific to make sure 
of the establishment of small farms, even in its sale of large 
tracts of land, seems to have been part of a definite policy of 
these later years of colonization. Just as during the critical 
years after 1873 the Land Department had forced the agricul 
tural development of eastern Dakota through encouragement 
viven to the ‘‘bonanza farm,’’ so in the eighties it sought to 
stimulate the development in the region west of the Missouri 
River of small farms and agricultural settlements. Diminutive 
prairie towns were being established to serve as nuclei for fu- 
ture growth, and for the development of other business enter- 
prises which would swell the volume of traffic of the road. 

(Juite typical of these were the settlements at Dickinson and 
Steele, in western Dakota. The former was named for a New 
York State gentleman, who was interested in the promotion of 
emigration from that state to Dakota. He purchased four sec- 
tions of land from the company with a view to the settlement of 
several families thereon. The railroad was to furnish him with 
free transportation for his teams, farming implements, and out- 
fit, as well as of materials for his house, barn, and other build- 
ings.” The first year he was to break 100 acres, and a double 
amount the second year. It was Dickinson’s plan to make the 
community a center for the colonization of New Yorkers. Sim- 
ilar provisions were made in the settlement of Steele.” 

In 1882, the plans for the colonization of the Trans-Missouri 
country were numerous. In the spring of that year, two colonies 
were organized in Wisconsin for settlement in Montana and 

%6 Ibid. 


*7 Letter from Newport to Billings, May 24, 1881, in Newport, 1880-1881. 
98 Tbid. 
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western Dakota. One of these was the Northwestern Colony 
Association, of Ripon, Wisconsin.** This was a large colony, 
and special rates were given by the Northern Pacific for moving 
the colonists from St. Paul to their destination in Clark’s Fork 
Bottom, in Montana. Fifty car-loads of emigrant movables 
were to be sent forward by November, 1882.°° The other colony 
was that of the Christian Colony Association, likewise of Ripon, 
which was bound for western Dakota.’ The Land Commis. 
sioner’s correspondence for April, 1882, contains communiea- 
tions with representatives of other colonies organizing in West 
Mitchell, West Union and Osage, Iowa, Hamilton, Michigan, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and Crookston and Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, together with one from Pennsylvania.’” 

The report of the president to the stockholders for 1883 sum- 
marized the progress of colonization in Dakota for the year in 
the following terms: 


In northern Dakota, east of the Missouri River, the area of 
agricultural settlement tributary to our road has been consider- 
ably broadened during the past year by the construction of 
branch lines. These lines have peopled the adjacent country in 
a remarkably short space of time, and caused a number of vig- 
orous towns, such as Lisbon, LaMoure and Carrington to spring 
up. West of the Missouri River, the country, although possessing 
a soil of undoubted fertility, remained almost wholly undevel- 
oped until the present year. During the past five months settle- 
ments have extended west of the River for a distance of 130 
miles, and the new towns of New Salem, Glenullen, Richardton, 


99 Letter from Newport to C. B. Seward and O. P. Reed, of the Northwestern 
Colony Association, March 22, 1882, in Newport, 1882. 

100 Tbid. 

101 Letter from Newport to President of Christian Colony Association, April 27, 
1882, in Newport, 1882, contains articles of agreement. 

102 See Newport’s correspondence for April, 1882, in Newport, 1882, especially the 
following letters: Newport to E. S. Smith, Secretary of Mitchell County Colony 
Association, April 29, 1882; Newport to John T. Riley, West Union, Iowa, April 13, 
1882; Newport to James P. Long, Osage, Iowa, April 13, 1882; Newport to John R. 
Van Keppel, Hamilton, Michigan, April 24, 1882; Newport to Chase, Pillsbury & Co., 
Minneapolis, requesting them to send schedule of lumber prices to George R. Tingle, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, who had organized a eolony, April 17, 1882; Newport to 
Rev. J. W. Klepper, Crookston, Minn., April 17, 1882; Newport to F. A. Freeman, 
Brainerd, Minn., April 13, 1882; Newport to J. A. Rug, Register of U. 8. Land 
Office, Bismarck, D. T., April 17, 1882, in which he states that he has sent pass to Mr. 
Ingham, of Pennsylvania, who is bringing out a colony. 
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(Gladstone, Dickinson and Belfield are promising centers of con- 
siderable agricultural settlements. . . .2° 

The records of the movement of settlers into Northern Pacific 
territory in 1885 afford further proof of the general effort to 
build up communities of smallfarmers. The sales of land were 
for the most part in smaller tracts than previously, and chiefly 
to actual settlers..°* Over 300 families were added during the 
vear to the colonies at New Salem, Glenullen and Hebron alone, 
and a large acreage of land was placed under cultivation.“ In 
1887, various new colonies were established in western Dakota, 
among them being the New England colony of 60 families in 
Hettinger County, while New Salem and the other colonies re- 
ceived important accessions.’ 

In order to bind these little settlements more closely together, 
the railroad in the majority of cases made arrangements for 
town sites. In many cases, they enjoyed complete ownership of 
the land upon which the town was built, and the Land Depart- 
ment managed the sale of lots ;*" in other instances, the company 
owned merely a half-interest, and the sale of lots was managed 
by private parties.*°* In the towns owned and laid out by the 
railroad, the company made donations of lots for church and 
school purposes, on the condition that suitable buildings should 
be erected upon them.’ No doubt a good deal of the drab 
monotony of many of the prairie towns of today ean be attri- 
buted to the uniform plan of building mapped out in a railroad 
company’s office. The box-like station, the grain-elevator, the 
water-tank, the inevitable main street were part of them all. 
There may have been many a prairie farmer who could have 
put more of beauty into his town, but who accepted the ugliness 
of it because it came more quickly when it came through the rail- 
road. 

103 Annual Report of President of the Northern Pacific Railroad to Stockholders 
for 1883, p. 48. 

104 Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the Stockholders for 1885, pp. 39-40. 

105 Tbid. 

106 Ibid., for 1887, p. 48. 

107 Letter from Newport to Daniel B. Pond, April 24, 1882, in Newport, 1882, in 


response to an inquiry as to the opportunity for townsite promotion. 
108 Tbhid. 


109 Letter from Lamborn to Oakes, Dec. 29, 1883, in Lamborn, 1883-1884. 
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While the company was so active in promoting the organiza. 
tion of colonies in the States, special agents were being despatch- 
ed to Europe for the same purpose. Typical of these was 0, J 
Johnson, who was sent as special agent to Norway and Sweden. 
Arriving in Norway in October of 1880, he opened an office jy 
Christiania, and another in Sweden.'” He distributed 40,00) 
pamphlets descriptive of North Dakota, together with circulars 
by the hundred thousand."* His work attracted widespread iy 
terest, as shown by the volume of inquiries with which he was 
deluged,’ and the following spring he personally conducted 
colony of over three hundred Scandinavians back to North 
Dakota.’ 

Some idea of the competition among the land-grant roads for 
settlers may be gained from Johnson’s statement that he was 
paying commissions of 70 cents per head to steamship companies 
for immigrants.*** In the wild seramble for immigrants, not 
only the steamship agents were employed by the roads, but als 
the officials at Castle Garden in New York. In April, 1882, the 
Land Commissioner wrote as follows: 

I also note, particularly, your remarks with respect to encoun 
tering the question of commission business. This is an every- 
day experience with us here, and the sooner we recognize and 
deal with the matter of commissions the better for the interests 
of this Company. We cannot compete with the other land-grant 
companies in our efforts to secure foreign immigrants through 
Castle Garden unless we are willing to pay as large commissions 
as they do. All the officers connected with Castle Garden are in 
the pay of some road or other and the Company that bids highest 
will get the most immigrants. I believe we can do in this direc 
tion what the other companies are willing to do. 


The roads also maintained close relations with the various 
organizations for aiding immigrants, such as the German so- 
cieties in New York. Special efforts were made by the Land 
Department officials of the various companies to keep the so- 


110 Fargo Daily Argus, June 2, 1881. 
111 Jbid. 


112 See letter from Johnson to Williams, assistant to the vice-president, March 2° 
1881, in Newport, 1880-1881. 

113 Jbid. Also Fargo Daily Argus, June 2, 1881. 

114 Letter from Johnson to Williams, March 25, 1881, in Newport, 1880-1881. 

115 Letter from Newport to Oakes, April 18, 1882, in Newport, 1882. 
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cieties well informed as to the opportunities and need for im- 
migrants in their respective portions of the country.'” 

Thus far diseussion has been confined to the policies govern- 
ing the disposition of the arable lands of the company. There 
remains to be considered the problem of the grazing lands, and 
the formulation of a policy in handling them which would best 
promote the development of the country. By virtue of his ex- 
perience in dealing with grazing lands in Kansas and Colorado 
while connected with the Kansas Pacific and the Denver and 
Rio Grande roads, Commissioner Lamborn was well qualified to 
grapple with this problem. He considered the grazing lands 
along the Northern Pacifie at that time the best in the country, 
because they had not been eaten down and destroyed by constant 
cropping by stock.’ He was convinced of the importance of dis- 
posing of them as speedily as possible, for, otherwise, large areas 
then unoccupied would quickly be overrun by stock, which would 
render the lands less salable than in their virgin state. In other 
words, the company must be alert and push with vigor the dis- 
posal of the lands before indiscriminate grazing had resulted 
in their deterioration. The lands must be disposed of in large 
tracts, of the good and bad, instead of permitting the desirable 
sections alone to be taken."* He emphasized the fact that con- 
trol of the water gave control of all the adjacent land, and he 
refused to sell property bordering on streams unless purchasers 
would also take a considerable body of it remote from the 
water.” 

Lamborn was admirably seconded in this policy by Vice-Pres- 
ident Oakes, who likewise had had experience with the Kansas 
Pacific lands. These two men were trying to avoid the experi- 
ence of the Union and Kansas Pacific roads farther south on the 
great plains, where the eattlemen, once having overrun the graz- 
ing lands, showed no disposition to pay rentals or to purchase 
lands, except limited portions along the streams, with a view to 
the control of the lands in the interior.“ They were, therefore, 

116 [bid. 

117 Letter from Lamborn to Barney, Dee. 10, 1883, in Lamborn, 1883-1884. 

18 Ibid. This letter is an excellent statement of Lamborn’s plan for dealing with 


the grazing lands of the company. 
119 [bid, 


120 Oakes to Land Committee, Nov. 6, 1883, in Lamborn, 1883-1884. 
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convinced of the importance of pushing vigorously the sale of 
the Northern Pacific holdings before conditions there approach. 
ed those prevailing among the neighboring roads. 

Limitation of space forbids a complete statement of the fina] 
disposition of the land-grant of the Northern Pacific, but a no. 
table step in that direction, taken in 1886, is worthy of mention 
at this time. In July of that year, a contract was entered into 
for the disposal of all lands remaining unsold in Dakota Terri- 
tory, east of the Missouri River.’ The total estimated amount 
was 2,450,000 acres, and the price was $2.00 per acre in preferred 
stock of the company.’ It was the plan of the group making 
the purchase to colonize the land, together with the adjoining 
government sections. Where necessary, it was planned to ex 
tend aid to the settlers in the breaking and preparing of the land 
for cultivation, until the return from their crops should obviate 
the need of assistance. The officials of the road felt that the 
purchasers, through the unhampered agencies they were at lib- 
erty to employ, could more rapidly promote the settlement and 
development of the country than the company with its limited 
powers could possibly do, and that the benefits which would re- 
sult therefrom in the form of increased traffic to the road ren- 
dered the sale highly desirable. With the completion of this 
sale, the chief field of colonization by the Northern Pacific was 
transferred to western Dakota, Montana, and the Pacifie North- 
west. The story of the colonization of this region constitutes a 
chapter in itself, which cannot be entered upon in the present 
paper. 

By the close of the eighties, therefore, the Northern Pacific 
had virtually finished the colonization of its country as far west 
as the Missouri River, and had made a notable beginning in the 
settlement of the region farther west. The population within 
the limits of the land-grant east of the river had been about 
4,500 in the fall of 1870, while in 1876, despite the financial re- 
verses of the period, it amounted to some 30,000." After 1876 
the movement was greatly accelerated. In 1880, there were 
8,692 entries upon government land within the limits of the land- 


121 Annual Report of the Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders for 1886, p. 17. 

122 Ibid, 

123 Jbid., for 1876, p. 13. 
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erant.** In 1883, this number had increased to 20,983, covering 
9905,000 acres, and representing some 16,000 heads of fam- 
ilies.“ Quite in contrast with the units of large acreage dis- 
posed of by the company in the years immediately following 
1875, the average size of the units became progressively smaller 
in the eighties; in 1886, the total number of sales was 1,440, 
averaging 257 acres per purchase, while the 1,720 sales of 1887 
averaged only 180 acres.**° 

After 1881, the immigration into the Pacific Northwest was 
heavy, the total for 1883 being estimated at 30,000. During 
the general movement of the American people into the Far West 
during the next decade, the Northern Pacific was a worthy rival 
of other western railroads in bidding for its share of the migra- 
tion for the Pacific Northwest. Every possible opportunity of 
this new country was placed before the people in as attractive 
a manner as possible, and the general increase in settlement is 
testimony to the efficacy of the methods employed. 

During the period of the activities of the railroad discussed 
here, the other agents most interested in the promotion of im- 
migration, both domestic and foreign, were the western states. 
The close codperation of the state immigration bureaus with the 
railroads showed that the state officials recognized the efficiency 
with which the railroad companies were carrying on their work. 
The machinery of the railroads for stimulating immigration was 
placed at the disposal of the states and became, in many in- 
stances, the medium for the distribution of literature published 
by the state boards of immigration.’ In some cases the active 
agency of colonization was the railroad, which, for various rea- 
sons, found it desirable to dignify its work with the seal and 
sanction of the state, as a means of lifting the work from the 
lower level of private enterprise for mere profit to the higher 

124 [bid., for 1880, p. 22. 


125 Annual Report of the President of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders for 1883, p- 44, 

126 Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the Stockholders for 1887, p. 71, summarizing the two years. 

127 Annual Report of the President of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders for 1883, pp. 48-49. , 

128 In the archives of the Land Department of the Northern Pacifie in St. Paul, 
are numerous boxes of pamphlets used for advertising purposes by the road. Many 
of the pamphlets are official publication of the states and territories through which 
the road ran, and were distributed in large quantities by the railroad. 
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plane of public service — the settlement and development of 
particular state or territory. In that event, the state and rail. 
road immigration bureaus might be united and financed by the 
railroad.’ Or, an agent might be sent to Europe in the double 
capacity of state and railroad representative, the railroad gladly 
bearing the expense in return for the opportunity to use the 
state as a shield against charges of unfairness or misrepresenta- 
tion in its own interest.**° 

With the railroads, then, often responsible for the colonization 
work carried on in the name of the state, as well as for their own 
labors in this direction, their part in the rapid development of 
the West cannot be ignored. The beneficent results of their 
work, the evil consequences of their excessive zeal in the cause 
of colonizing their territory, as well as the distinctive quality 
which they imparted to the westward movement, are questions 
to be considered only when the complete story of the railroad as 
a colonizer has been told. 

129 For official encouragement of immigration by the states, see Marcus L. Hansen, 
** Official Encouragement of Immigration to Iowa,’’ Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, XIX, 159-95; Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘The Competition of the Northwestern 
States for Immigrants,’’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, III, 3-29; and Kate A. 
Everest, ‘‘How Wisconsin Came by Its Large German Element,’’ Collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XII, 299-34. Also see Jacob Van der Zee, 
The British in Iowa (Iowa City, 1922), passim. For the part of the railroads in 
financing state immigration work, see Hansen, op. cit., 175-76; and Van der Zee, 
op. cit., 37. 

130 Everest, op. cit., 329; Blegen, op. cit., 22. 











THE BUREAU OF PENSIONS DURING THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PRESIDENT HARRISON 


By Donatp L. McMurry 


The soldier-vote was an important element in American pol- 
ities for a long time after the Civil War. Survivors of the 
Union armies were numerous enough to decide the results of 
elections in many doubtful districts if most of the veterans could 
be induced to vote together. Pension laws and other legisla- 
tion of special interest to this class of voters were regarded by 
politicians as a means of attracting their political support. The 
sectional patriotism of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods 
produced in the North a sentiment of gratitude toward the defen- 
ders of the Union which led the public to endorse the most 
liberal rewards to the veterans. The generous feeling that noth- 
ing that the nation could do for them was an adequate compensa- 
tion for their sacrifices and their sufferings was easily suscepti- 
ble to abuse when the class interests of its beneficiaries were 
involved, or when candidates for office were casting about for a 
means of attracting votes. 

A large element among the old soldiers, voicing its demands 
through veterans’ organizations, showed a decided tendency to 
support the party or the leader that favored the greatest in- 
creases in pensions. There were, moreover, other insidious 
forees at work to augment the political importance of this issue. 
The claim agents, who grew fat upon fees from the old soldiers, 
were interested in legislation which increased the scope of their 
activities. The leading old soldiers’ newspaper, the Washing- 
ton National Tribune, was owned and edited by George E. 
Lemon, the head of the largest firm of pension attorneys in the 
District of Columbia. As the official organ of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, this paper was influential in determining the 
political attitude of the veterans. Thus, there developed a sys- 
tem of exploitation by which the more mercenary element among 
the old soldiers was engaged in exploiting the grateful esteem 
of the Northern public, while the old soldiers themselves were 
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in turn being exploited by pension politicians and claim agents. 

President Cleveland’s vetoes of pension bills aroused the hos. 
tility of many of the old soldiers and of other advocates of the 
Civil War traditions as well. His political opponents made such 
good use of this opportunity that, in the election of 1888, the pen- 
sion question played a more prominent part than in any earlier 
presidential contest, attaining a political importance which was 
probably second to that of no other issue except the tariff. 

The election of General Harrison and of a Republican Con- 
gress was regarded in certain quarters as a soldiers’ victory, 
The National Tribune exulted over the result. ‘‘They have 
vetoed the great vetoer everywhere . . .,’’ it said. The 
credit for Cleveland’s defeat ‘‘is unquestionably due to the 
veterans. . . . The pledged friends of the soldiers will be in 
a strong majority in both Houses of the next Congress, which 
with a president elected when the pension issue was made so 
prominent a feature of the campaign, makes the outlook for the 
veterans very bright.’’*? The new administration seemed clear- 
ly under obligations to do something for the old soldiers. The 
assurance of the platforms, the statements of General Harrison, 
and the more lavish promises of campaign orators, led them to 
expect both generous pension legislation and a liberal interpre- 
tation of the laws by the Bureau of Pensions and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The attitude of the President-elect gave 
them much encouragement, and his inaugural address was 
‘‘neculiarly acceptable’’ to them.* The choice of General John 
W. Noble, a popular Grand Army man, as Secretary of the In- 
terior, was an indication that the pensioners would be properly 
vared for;* but the selection of a commissioner of pensions was 
the item among the lists of appointments that was of most in- 
terest to the soldiers. ‘‘Their interest in his personality,’’ said 
the National Tribune, ‘‘is much greater than that of any other 
official,’’ and it invited correspondence suggesting candidates.’ 

1 For a fuller discussion of the subjects treated in the preceding paragraphs, see 
Donald L. MeMurry, ‘‘The Political Significance of the Pension Question, 1859- 
1897,’’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, TX, 19-33. 

2 Washington National Tribune, Nov. 8, 1888. 

4 Ibid., New York Weekly Post, Feb. 21, 1889. 

5 National Tribune, Jan. 17, 1889. 
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Prominent among the names suggested by old soldiers or by 
Grand Army posts was that of Corporal James Tanner, of 
Brooklyn, New York. It was said that it had become customary 
to appoint a fully disabled veteran to this position." Tanner had 
lost both legs as a result of wounds received in the second battle 
of Bull Run. His friends pointed out that he had had admin- 
istrative experience as a clerk in the War Department, in the 
New York custom house, and as collector of taxes in Brooklyn; 
that he had been twice commander of the Department of New 
York of the Grand Army, and a prominent member of the Grand 
Army pension committee; that he had developed fame as an 
orator; and that he had performed magnificent services for his 
party in Indiana and the Pacific states in the campaign of 1888.’ 
His appointment on March 26 was acclaimed with enthusiasm by 
old soldiers’ newspapers.* There were critics of Tanner, how- 
ever, who voiced their misgivings from the beginning, asserting 
his unfitness for the position, calling him ‘‘a loud-mouthed Grand 
Army stump-speaker,’’ charging that he had tried to carry on a 
pension agency while holding a sinecure in the New York custom 
house, and casting aspersions upon his military record.’ Tan- 
ner was a personal friend of George FE. Lemon,” and it was 
rumored that his selection was received with great satisfaction 
by the Washington claim agents; in fact, that it had been made 
largely upon their demand." 

Whether the claim agents had anything to do with his appoint- 
ment or not, Tanner was an enthusiast, with a mania for pen- 

6 Ibid., Feb. 7, 1889. Cleveland’s Commissioner, General John C. Black, had been 
pensioned by a private act in 1878 at the rate of $100 per month, as a ‘‘ physical 
wreck’’; he was still drawing this pension while he was Commissioner of Pensions. 
Black’s*predecessor, Colonel W. W. Dudley, had lost a leg at Gettysburg. See Wil- 
liam H. Glasson, Federal Military Pensions in the United States (New York, 1918), 


224; Robert M. La Follette, La Follette’s Autobiography, (Madison, Wis., 1913), 78. 

7 National Tribune, Feb. 7, 14, 28, March 28, 1889; New York Tribune, March 24, 
1889. 

® National Tribune, March 28, 1889; Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph, March 31, 
April 14, 1889; Des Moines Grand Army Advocate, June 5, 1889. 

®The Nation (New York), XLIX, 205; New York Weckly Post, May 23, 30, 
Sept. 19, 1889, 

10 Glasson, op. cit., 218, and note. According to the N. Y. Weekly Post, June 20 
1889, Lemon had been active in securing Tanner’s appointment. 

11 New York Times, March 27, 1889, IJbid., June 19, 1889, for story of political 
scheming underlying Tanner’s appointment. 
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sions, Which they might turn to good account just as they utilized 
the public sentiment of gratitude to the old soldiers to further 
their own ends. He had said, at the national encampment of the 
Grand Army in 1885: ‘‘I am one of those who believe 

that the men of the Union armies wrote their title to the whole 
country in their hearts’ blood, and God knows, they ought to 
own it if anybody does own it. No man goes farther than I do 
on that point.’?"* As a member of the Grand Army pension 
committee, he had shown a certain amount of the restraint which 
should characterize the practical lobbyist. Like other members 
of the committee, who were perhaps responsible for his modera- 
tion, he confined his demands for legislation to what seemed 
practicable at the time, instead of trying, after the manner of 
zealots, to get everything at once. But his natural tendency 
was to go to extremes in everything connected with his hobby. 
The President was said to have advised him to be ‘‘liberal with 
the boys.’’** Five months after the inauguration, the National 
Tribune was able to report that the administration had ‘‘demon- 
strated that the hopes of the veterans who voted it into power 
were well founded.’’ ** 

From the point of view of political expediency, what the Re- 
publican Party needed, in order to run the Pension Bureau in 
the least embarrassing manner possible, was a commissioner of 
pensions who would satisfy, so far as practicable, the demands of 
the ‘‘standing army of pensioners,’’ without arousing unneces- 
sary opposition in that part of the party following which had 
protested against the dependent bill. From the standpoint of 
sound administration, what the Pension Bureau needed was an 
efficient head who, while sympathizing with the veterans and 
understanding their needs, was controlled by the judicial tem- 
perament which could administer impartially the laws as they 
stood on the statute books; who was able to see the relation be- 
tween the Pension Bureau and the rest of the government; and 
who could show reasonable deference to the orders and wishes 
of official superiors. In all of these respects, President Harri- 


12 Journal of the Nineteenth National Encampment, Grand Army of the Republic, 
1885, p. 195. 

13 The Nation, XLIX, 64; N. Y. Weekly Post, Sept. 5, 1889; Detroit News, 
Sept. 15, 1889, quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 487. 

14 National Tribune, Aug. 8, 1889. 
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son could hardly have made a more unfortunate selection than 
Tanner. It soon appeared that the new commissioner was start- 
ing in to pension as many people as possible, to increase the 
rates of many already pensioned, and, in general, to distribute 
the public funds with a lavish hand without much regard for the 
strict letter of the law, the customary procedure of the bureau, 
or the rules laid down by his superior, the Secretary of the In- 
terior. His unbridled tongue gave wide advertising to his pur- 
poses, increasing the embarrassment of his party and hastening 
his own downfall. 

The Democratic and independent press was soon full of Tan- 
ner’s exploits in his endeavor to distribute the surplus among 
the soldiers, and of apprehensions that he would bankrupt the 
country if he were allowed to continue unchecked.* In one of 
his bombastie speeches, delivered before a Scotch-Irish conven- 
tion in Columbia, Tennessee, he laid himself peculiarly open to 
criticism. After complaining of the large number of pensioners 
rated at ridiculously small monthly sums, he continued: ‘‘For 
twenty years I have been able only to plead, but now I am thank- 
ful that at these finger-tips there rests some power, and as that 
power is mine, I broadly say that I propose, just as soon as pos- 
sible, to call in every one of the certificates of pension, the figures 
of which I have just named, and to re-issue them on the basis of 
the truth, that no man ought to be down on the pension roll of the 
United States for the miserable pittance of less than a dollar per 
week, though I may wring from the hearts of some the prayer, 
‘God help the surplus.’ This, and other things too numerous to 
go into detail about, I propose to do, if my life be spared and my 
official existence be not cut short.’’** ‘‘God help the surplus’’ 
was Tanner’s most famous phrase, but neither his friends nor 
his offcial superiors had reason to be thankful that he had 
uttered it. One editor inquired whether the Commissioner 

18 Public Opinion, VII, 46, 76, 267, 268; New York Times, Aug. 26, 1889; N. Y. 
Weekly Post, Aug. 22, 1889. The New York Herald, Sept. 3, 1889, referred to 
Tanner as the ‘‘ surplus buster. ’’ 

16 The Nation, XLVIII, 439. According to the N. Y. Weekly Post of May 30, 
1889, this was a carefully prepared speech, which Tanner ‘‘took pains to have sent 
all over the country by the Associated Press.’’ The Post commented that Tanner 
had the Grand Army machine behind him, and that he could ‘‘threaten its dis- 


pleasure upon any politician who ventures a protest’’; that he represented the ‘‘much 
talked of soldier vote’’; and that he was ready to use it for all it was worth. 
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thought he had the whole treasury of the United States at his 
disposal.” ‘‘If Tanner does not go soon,’’ said another, ‘the 
surplus will—and the Republican Party after it.’’** Others 
complained of the danger of converting the government of the 
United States into ‘‘a government by the Grand Army of the 
Republic for the Grand Army of the Republic,’’ and of the con- 
version of this order into a ‘‘Grand Army for revenue only.’’” 
Republican papers at first defended the Commissioner, and some 
of them continued to do so to the end, on the grounds that he was 
only living up to campaign pledges, that in the administration 
of the pension laws all doubts should be resolved in favor of the 
soldiers, and that a liberal interpretation of the laws would les- 
sen the private bill evil. Others soon saw that he was diseredit- 
ing the party as well as doing the cause of the soldiers more 
harm than good,” but fears were expressed that his political im- 
portance and the influence of the Grand Army and the claim 
agents with the administration would prevent his removal.” 

Perhaps some of the roasting of the Corporal by the news. 
papers was due to his gruff manner with reporters,” but he was 
soon in hot water elsewhere. He boasted openly that his policy 
was only an attempt to fulfill campaign pledges.** In a speech 
at Chicago he said: ‘‘I tell you frankly that I am for ‘the old 
flag and an appropriation’ for every old comrade who needs it. 
I don’t claim that I represent the views of the Administration, 
but I do know that I have the support of the President and 
Cabinet on this line — a pension for every old soldier who needs 
one 99 24 

17 Boston Herald, quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 118. 

18 New York World, Aug. 31, 1889, quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 448; N. Y. 
Weekly Post, Sept. 12, 1889. 

19 Ibid., Sept. 26, 1889; Public Opinion, VII, 447, 488; ef., The Nation, XLVIII, 
439, 

20 Public Opinion, VII, 76, 267, 268, 447, 486, 488; Buffalo Express, quoted in 
N. Y. Weekly Post, June 6, 1889; Philadelphia Telegraph, quoted ibid., June 27, 
1889; Philadelphia Press, quoted ibid., May 30, 1889. 

21 The Philadelphia Public Ledger, Sept. 18, 1889, asserted that Tanner held his 
position as long as he did only because of the interposition of Grand Army men, 
quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 486. The N. Y. Times, July 11, 1889, stated that 
the pension agents would not allow the President to get rid of Tanner. See, also, 
the N. Y. Weekly Post, Aug. 1, Sept. 19, 1889. 

22 Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph, April 14, 1889. 


23 N. Y. Times, Aug. 25, 1889. 
24 The Nation, XLIX, 64. 
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It was said that Tanner injured himself by his continued asso- 
ciation with Colonel W. W. Dudley after that individual was out 
of favor with the President as a result of the investigation of 
the ‘‘blocks of five’’ scandal.” There was a report that Con- 
eressman Flood of New York was trying to get the Corporal’s 
scalp because the Corporal had asserted publicly that if Mr. 
Flood’s brain were blown into the eye of a mosquito, it would 
not make the mosquito wink.*® The Commissioner was accused 
of thinking that he was more important than the President or 
Congress.” <A friendly critic, Major George S. Merrill, said of 
him: ‘*Tanner’s worst enemy has always been his tongue. Tr 
What could have been more indiscreet than the style in which 
he mounted the housetops and summoned the people of the 
United States to watch him while he made the wheels go round, 
or while he pulled a string and dangled the Secretary of the In- 
terior at the other end.’’ ** 

Tanner’s relations with the Secretary of the Interior were 
the immediate cause of his enforced departure from the pension 
office. As early as March 30, 1889, Secretary Noble found it 
necessary to issue an order that removals were not to be made 
by bureau officers in the Department of the Interior without his 
knowledge and without submitting papers stating specific rea- 
sons in each case. This order was directed against Tanner, 
who was reported to have announced a policy of extensive re- 
movals, and who had tried to discharge General James B. Coit of 
Connecticut, a Democratic ex-soldier, without consulting his 
superior.”° 

The liberalization of the practices of the Pension Bureau was 
not the work of Tanner alone. Decisions of the board which re- 


25N. Y. Times, July 13, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, Aug. 29, 1889. On Dudley’s 
political activities in the election of 1884, see Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., IX, 22. In 1888, 


, 22. 
when he was treasurer of the Republican National Committee, Dudley wrote the famous 
letter to campaign managers in Indiana in which he said: ‘‘ Divide the floaters into 
blocks of five, and put a trusted man with necessary funds in charge of these five, 


and make him responsible that none get away and that all vote our ticket.’’ See N. Y. 
Times, Oct. 31, 1888, 

26 Ibid., Sept. 2, 1889. 

27 The Nation, XLVIII, 439; N. Y. Weekly Post, May 30, Aug. 29, 1889. 

*8 Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 16, 1889, quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 
486; N. Y. Times, Sept. 13, 1889. Major Merrill had been Commander-in-Chief of 
the G. A. R., and Tanner’s collegue on the Grand Army pension committee. 

20N. Y. Weekly Post, April 4, 18, 1889. 
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viewed the cases appealed from the Commissioner of Pensions 
to the Secretary of the Interior, under the direction of the As. 
sistant Secretary, General Cyrus Bussey, broadened the inter. 
pretation previously adopted in regard to the kinds of injuries 
that might be considered to have been contracted ‘‘in line of 
duty.’’** Although fears were expressed that if Bussey con. 
tinued, anyone who had received an injury from any cause while 
serving as a volunteer could get a pension,” many of these deci- 
sions were not open to serious objection, and some of them might 
be considered reforms. 

It was to be expected that Tanner would go to greater ex- 
tremes. He issued an order reducing the amount of proof re- 
quired to show that disability was contracted in the service,” 
and another which made $4 the minimum rating for any pen- 
sion.** It seems that he made large increases in the allowances 
for hiring clerks at the pension agencies on his own authority. 
But the most serious charges against his administration related 
to ‘‘special’’ or ‘‘48-hour cases’’ which were disposed of out 
of their regular order within two days, and to the re-rating of 
pensions which the Commissioner did not think were high 
enough. Reports that special cases were taken up for the ben- 
efit of ‘‘a notorious pension attorney,’’ that medical examiners 
in the bureau were engaged in re-rating each other or their 
friends, that a pension attorney had been re-rated twice, each 
time with arrears, and so on, led to the conclusion that there 
ought to be an investigation.” The statement which Tanner 

30 These decisions involved such cases as those of soldiers who had been injured 
through no fault of their own, by the pranks of comrades. They were approved by 
Secretary Noble. Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1889, Vol. I, pp. LXXIV, 
CXXXV; N. Y. Times, Aug. 21, 1889; National Tribune, April 25, 1889; Public 
Opinion, VII, 118. 

The case of Captain Daniel P. Kaupman, in which General Bussey held that a 
dishonorable discharge was not a bar to a claim for pension was one which attracted 
especially unfavorable comment. See Harper’s Weekly, XXXIII, 715. In reply 
to these criticisms, Secretary Noble explained that this decision agreed with the 
practice of the bureau up to 1885, and that it was based upon a correct interpreta- 
tion of the law as it stood; he thought it a bad law, and recommended that it be 
changed. Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1889, pp. 74-76, 136, 137. 

31 Public Opinion, VII, 118. 

82.N. Y. Times, Aug. 21, 1889. 

83 Harper’s Weekly, XX XIII, 867; N. Y. Weekly Post, Sept. 26, 1889. 

34 Tbid. 

35 N. Y. Times, July 3, 17, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, July 18, 1889. 
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put forth in reply to this criticism, failed to enlighten the public 
in regard to many matters about which much curiosity had been 
aroused.” 

The case of Senator Manderson illustrates the peculiar work- 
ing of the Pension Bureau at this time. Without having made 
application, and without knowledge of what was going on, the 
Senator was surprised to find that he had been re-rated and 
awarded arrears to the amount of $4,300. He wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions asking for another examination, and when 
he was informed by Secretary Noble that the grant was illegal, 
he returned the certificate without having drawn the money.” 

An investigation of some kind was inevitable. According to 
the final version of the story, as it appeared in the New York 
Times, Congressman Cheadle of Indiana started one on his own 
account. He had chanced to be in the pension office when queer 
things happened, and he revisited it to observe what was going 
on. He found the employees under the impression that they 
would not get into trouble by reporting claims favorably, but 
that to reject them might incur the displeasure of the Commis- 
sioner. Cheadle found medical opinions being turned out with- 
out much regard for the evidence, ‘‘48-hour cases’’ being rushed 
through for the benefit of ‘‘ Brooklyn and New York pensioners 
in general and a notorious pension attorney in particular,’’ and 
certain attorneys naming the clerks they wanted to write opin- 
ions forthem. Cheadle made a statement to the President, who 
sent it to Seeretary Noble, who pigeon-holed it. Then Dr. 
Charles McMillan was appointed medical examiner; he was 
shocked by what he saw and reported it. An investigation by 
the Seeretary of the Interior followed, which resulted in the 
dismissal of a number of medical examiners during Tanner’s 

36 He stated that from March 27, when he took charge of the bureau, to July 23, 
958 special cases had been acted upon. In 118 of them there were no attorneys. A 
list of 13 attorneys who were interested in 385 of the cases showed that the ‘‘most 
notorious pension shark in the city’’ (evidently Lemon) had handled the largest 
number, 98 cases. It ‘‘put W. W. Dudley down for a single block of five.’’ It did 
not tell how many of these cases involved employees of the bureau, about 140 of 
whom were said to have been re-rated by ‘48-hour eases.’’ It did not state how many 
of the cases were in compliance with the order of the Secretary of the Interior that 
no cases should be taken up in this manner unless the claimant was in utter destitu- 
tion or at the point of death. N. Y. Times, Aug. 4, 1889. 

387 National Tribune, Aug. 1, 1889; N. Y. Times, July 26, 29, Aug. 25, 1889; N. Y. 
Herald, Oct. 15, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, July 18, 1889. 
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absence.** Parts of this story may have been gossip, colored 
by the journalistic zeal of the reporter, but, at any rate, Secre- 
tary Noble made an investigation, the results of which appeared 
in his annual report for 1889. 

He discovered that soon after Tanner assumed office he had 
begun to re-rate pensioners whose pensions he considered too 
small, in violation of the decision of the Secretary of the In. 
terior, which required that new evidence be submitted before re- 
opening claims once decided, and that palpable errors in the 
original adjustment of the claim must be shown before increas- 
ing the pension; and that Tanner had also made re-ratings jn 
violation of the law that no increase might be allowed to com- 
mence prior to the date of the examining surgeon’s certificate 
which established the claim to the increase.*® The re-ratings 
were made in some cases without application from the pension- 
ers. Many of them were employees in the Pension Bureau. 
These cases had often been made ‘‘special’’ or ‘48-hour cases,”’ 
contrary to the rule that no cases should be taken up in this man- 
ner except when the claimant was destitute or at the point of 
death.*® The Secretary found ten cases of employees of the 
bureau who had been so re-rated with arrears which involved 
first payments aggregating $16,739." When he called the Com- 
missioner to account, he received a reply in which the latter 
maintained that ‘‘while the Secretary of the Interior has the 
power to reverse the decisions of the Commissioner of Pensions 
on appeal by a claimant against whom the Commissioner had 
decided, on the other hand, if for any reason it be held that the 
claimant had been granted too much pension, the Commissioner 
himself is the only person who has the power to call a halt and 
reduce the pension.’’ * 

Secretary Noble, after he had fortified himself with an opinion 
from the Assistant Attorney-General, wrote a letter to the Com- 

38 N. Y. Times, July 19, 22, Aug. 3, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, July 25, Aug. 1, 
Sept. 12, 1889. 


39 Except in cases of permanent specific disabilities. Revised Statutes (1875), 
Sec. 4698. 


40 Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1889, Vol. I, p. LX VIII et seq., CLI; 
see also N. Y. Weekly Post, July 4, 1889. 

41 For the evidence in these cases, see Report of the Secretary of the Interwr, 
1889, Vol. I, p. CLX et seq. 

42 Ibid., CLI. 
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missioner in which he showed that Tanner was ‘‘laboring under 
a great misapprehension in regard to this business,’’ and in- 
sisted that as Secretary of the Interior he had an undoubted 
right to remedy abuses in the Pension Bureau. ‘‘It may be,’’ 
he said, ‘*that this Government is strong and great, and has at 
its command a surplus that no other nation has ever had, but 
if sums of money to the amounts above mentioned may be grant- 
ed without any further consideration of fact or law than seems 
to have been given in these cases, it will depend solely upon a 
single officer’s disposition whether the resources of the Govern- 
ment shall be sufficient for its maintainance or not.’’* Tan- 
ner replied that he had referred the ten cases to a board of his 
own selection for investigation, and that if he found that any of 
the payments were in excess of what the law permitted, he would 
institute proceedings to correct the errors. The Secretary was 
now in a condition of righteous indignation, and he wrote with- 
out delay: ‘‘I consider this not only disrespectful, but insub- 
ordinate in the last degree, and I hereby direct you to withdraw 
any eases I have under consideration, and in regard to which I 
have heretofore told you that [ intend to act, from the considera- 
tion of any person whom you have selected to antedate my ac- 
tion, and you will report your immediate obedience to this order 
tome; and you will disband any board that you have undertaken 
to form for the purpose of investigating business still in my 
hands and upon which I am officially engaged.’’ ** 

While this investigation was going on, the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army met in Milwaukee. It was rumored 
that the President and Secretary Noble hoped that Tanner would 
stay away from it, fearing that he would try to commit the ad- 
ministration to a service pension, or otherwise increase their 
embarrassment. The New York Times hoped that he would go, 
and discredit himself still further. He went, and his public ap- 
pearance with Colonel Dudley was noted, doubtless, by his su- 
periors as well as by the hostile press.** Resolutions were pro- 
posed in the encampment which thanked the President for the 
appointment of ‘‘our competent and deserving comrade, Cor- 
poral James Tanner,’’ which endorsed his work, and which con- 

‘3 Ibid., CLVIII, CLIX. 


**Ibid., CLXVII. Both these letters are dated Aug. 1, 1889. 
45N. Y. Times, July 29, 30, Sept. 4, 1889. N. Y. Weekly Post, Aug. 1, 1889. 
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demned ‘‘in unmeasured terms the wicked and malignant eriti- 
cism of our distinguished comrade, because of his efforts jy 
behalf of those entitled to the Nation’s gratitude.’’ Tanner 
requested that these resolutions be withdrawn as inopportune 
at the time. After an extended debate, a more moderate syb- 
stitute was adopted: ‘‘Resolved, That we thank the President 
of the United States for his appointment of our comrade, James 
Tanner, as Commissioner of Pensions, and that notwithstanding 
the assaults upon him, we declare our confidence in his integrity 
and his avowed purpose to do all that is possible to be done, 
under the laws of the land, for the veterans of the war: and with 
him we ask for the fullest investigation of the management of 
his office.’’ *° 

Already reports had been circulated that Tanner had been 
reprimanded by the President, that Secretary Noble had removy- 
ed objectionable medical examiners and had deposed two chiefs 
of divisions who were Tanner’s friends, and that Tanner had 
threatened to resign unless Dr. MeMillan, the medical examiner 
who had reported the condition of the office to the President, 
were removed.” Tanner complained later that the investiga- 
tion carried on under the direction of Secretary Noble was a 
‘‘Star Chamber proceeding.’’ ‘‘In fact,’’ he said, ‘‘the only in- 
formation I had about the result of their operations was when 
the honorable secretary himself, one day when I was in his office, 
asked me if I knew what the commission said about the operations 
of the Pension Bureau. I told him that I had not been favored 
in that respect in the slightest degree. He replied that I had 
granted more pensions and paid out more money in the same 
time than my distinguished predecessor did. I replied that I 
hoped to God the charge was true on the record, for I had 
plastered Indiana wth promises last fall that that should be the 
fact if General Harrison came into power as President.’’ Tan- 
ner said that he had not been insubordinate, but this statement 
must be interpreted as liberally as he interpreted the pension 
laws.** 

The situation had become intolerable. Either the Commis- 

46 Journal of the Twenty-third Annual Session of the National Encampment 
Grand Army of the Republic . . . 1889 (St. Louis, 1889), 163-65. 


47 N. Y. Times, July 19, Aug. 3, 4, 10, 1889. 
48 N. Y. Herald, Oct. 21, 1889; N. ¥. Times, Oct. 21, 1889; ef. Tanner’s speech 
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sioner of Pensions or the Secretary of the Interior had to go. 
Tanner tendered his resignation to the President on September 
12. On account of his differences with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, he said, and since his personal integrity was not ques- 
tioned, he did so in order that the President might ‘‘be relieved 
from further embarrassment.’’ The President accepted it 
promptly, assuring the Commissioner that there was no reflec- 
tion upon his personal honesty and that he bore him no personal 
ill-will.” 

Tanner was not accused of having used his office for private 
gain, except for the charges of nepotism in appointing his 
daughters to positions in the bureau. His mania for pensions, 
which led him into absurd extremes, and his self-confidence and 
conceit, which led him to disregard the law and the orders of his 
superiors, and above all, his irrespressible talkativeness were 
the principal causes of his dismissal. He made the mistake of 
being too sincere and honest, said the Boston Globe, which con- 
cluded: ‘‘If he had been a man who could understand that the 
party’s promises in its platforms and on the stump are not at 
all what the party intends to carry out, he would have been in 
office today.’’*° If he had been a thorough scoundrel, he might 
have been much less damaging to the Republican Party, but his 
well-intentioned and awkward attempts to carry out party 
pledges and perhaps administrative instructions led to the re- 
flection that he was only a grotesque personification of certain 
undesirable elements in that party: the political veterans of the 
Union Army, who tried to buy political support with the public 
funds; those who believed in the necessity of getting rid of the 
surplus before it resulted in a lowering of the protective tariff; 
and those who thought that the government ought to be run for 
the benefit of certain organized interests, whether old soldiers or 
protected manufacturers.*' Did the exit of Tanner mean the 
at Boston, in which he said that he refused to be ‘‘the liar of an administration.’’ 
N. Y. Weekly Post, Jan. 16, 1890; The Nation, L, 41. 

*° National Tribune, Sept. 19, 1889; N. Y. Times, Sept. 13, 1889. It seems that 
the President had asked Tanner to resign, and that after he refused, he was given 
the option of resignation or suspension. After a vain attempt to play ‘‘the Grand 


Army racket,’’ he yielded to this ultimatum. Philadelphia Inquirer, cited in N. Y. 
Weekly Post, Sept. 19, 1889. 

5° Boston Globe, Sept. 14, 1889, and other papers quoted in Public Opinion, VII, 
486; N. Y. Weekly Post, June 20, Sept. 19, 1889. 

*1 See editorials in N. Y. Times, Sept. 12, 13, 1899. 
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passing of Tannerism? The legislation of 1890, which included 
the McKinley tariff and the Disability Pension Act, indicates 
that it didnot. So far as the Bureau.of Pensions was concerned, 
statistics in the reports of the commissioners seem to indicate 
that Tanner had not really done as much damage to the surplus 
as many had feared, and that the work of spending money on 
pensions went on quietly, more in conformity with the law, but 
none the less effectively, under his successor.” If genuine fears 
for the surplus were the real reason why the administration 
dropped Tanner, they must have been caused more by apprehen- 
sions for the future than by the amounts he had actually spent. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Republican administration, 
even before the passage of the Disability Act of June 27, 1890, 


had increased the distribution of the surplus among the soldiers 
somewhat more rapidly than its Democratic predecessor had 
done.*® 

A thorough investigation by a congressional committee would 
no doubt have unearthed many interesting facts about re-ratings 
and other irregular practices of the Tanner régime, and it might 
have done much to determine the truth of the newspaper accu- 


52 The commissioners’ reports do not give monthly statements of expenditures, 
but some inferences may be drawn from the annual expenditures. The fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, included more than three months of Tanner’s control of the 
Pension Bureau, and nearly half of the period from his appoinment to his retirement. 
The amount spent for pensions during this year was $89,131,768, an increase of 
about nine and a half millions over the expenditures for the preceding year. This 
was only a little more than the average annual increase for the five years, 1856-90, 
inclusive, although nearly double the increase of the fiscal year 1888 over the fiscal 
year 1887. See Table 10, in Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1890, p. 27. 
Part of the earlier increases had been due to the increased rates of widows’ pensions 
by the Act of March 19, 1886, and by the Mexican War Pension Act of Jan. 29, 
1887, but neither of these acts fell within the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, during 
which the pension expenditures were increased by less than five millions. The in 
crease for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, was more than $17,900,000. This 
included the second half of Tanner’s incumbency, and about nine months of his 
successor’s. Unless Tanner spent money much more freely during his last three 
months as commissioner than during his first three, the next commissioner must be 
given a large part of the credit for the unusual increase in the cost of pensions 
during the fiscal year 1889-90. 

53 The decisions of the Board of Review under Assistant-Secretary Bussey, men 
tioned above, increased the number of pensionable claims. On Nov. 25, 1859, Com 
missioner Raum issued Order No. 148, which directed that ‘‘Great care must be 
exercised in the rejection of applications for pensions. No case should be rejected 
until every available source of information has been examined, unless the rejection 
be based upon legal points.’’ Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1890, p. 6. 
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sations that the Corporal was exploited by unscrupulous pen- 
sion attorneys, but no such investigation was made. Represen- 
tative Enloe of Tennessee introduced a resolution calling upon 
the Secretary of the Interior to furnish the House with various 
kinds of information about Tanner’s activities, but the resolu- 
tion died in the committee. Enloe tried to resurrect it, but with- 
out suecess.** The Democrats, being now in the minority, were 
denied the pleasure of unearthing more scandal in their op- 
ponents’ house, as they had done when they investigated Com- 
missioner Dudley’s activities in the election of 1884.° The Re- 
publican majority, having discarded Tanner, probably felt that 
enough had been done to justify the administration before the 
country, at least so far as it was possible to do so, and they were 
not disposed to make matters worse. 

The selection of a successor to Tanner offered difficulties be- 
cause acceptable candidates did not want the job. It was offered 
to Major William Warner, of Missouri, the last Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army. He declined, ostensibly because his 
business in Kansas City needed his attention. In a statement 
which was attributed to Major Warner, but which he denied 
having made, other considerations were advanced: the man who 
succeeds Tanner must ‘‘coolly, and deliberately put himself for- 
ward as a martyr. . . . Tanner knocked an end out of the 
Pension Bureau, and there is a Conemaugh Valley flood rushing 
through. I am asked to stand in front of the stream and at- 
tempt to stem it. . . . All of the elements are against me. 
The conservative, level-headed sentiment of the country has un 
fortunately arrived at the conclusion that the Pension Office 
as administered during the past few months was a political 
machine for the destruction of the surplus. . . . If I try to 
satisfy the people, I will offend the old soldiers, and if I try to 
satisfy the old soldiers, I will offend the people.’’*’ Whatever 

54 Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 255, 2128-30. 


55See John W. Oliver, History of the Civil War Military Pensions, 1861-1885 
(Madison, Wis., 1917), 109-16. 

5° National Tribune, Sept. 19, 1889; N. Y. Times, Sept. 14, 1889; Milwaukee Sun- 
day Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1889; N. Y. Herald, Oct. 11, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, 
Sept. 19, 1889. 

*' This was printed in the N. ¥. Herald, Sept. 13, 1889. The N. Y. Times of 
the next day printed Warner’s denial, with the comment that the statement was true, 
whether he had made it or not. 
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the authorship of this statement, it undoubtedly expressed the 
real reasons why the office was avoided. Major Merrill, another 
past Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army, after some hesita- 
tion, refused to be a candidate. The office went begging unti] 
October 19, when General Green B. Raum was appointed. Gen. 
eral Raum had been wounded at Missionary Ridge and had heey 
a railroad president, a congressman, a commissioner of internal 
revenue, and a lawyer.*® The New York Herald, which would 
have been only too glad to eriticize an unsuitable appointment 
by the Harrison administration, said that the choice was gen- 
erally considered an excellent one, but the sequel soon proved 
that it was mistaken. 

Within a short time, charges that Raum had been guilty of 
various improprieties in office’ led to an investigation by a 
House Committee of the Fifty-first Congress. This committee, 
consisting of three Republicans and two Democrats, brought in 
a majority report which whitewashed him, and a minority report 
which asserted that he was guilty of various malpractices and 
that he ought to be removed.” The old accusations, however, 
were reiterated, and new ones appeared,” and the next Congress, 
in which the House had a Democratic majority, investigated him 
again. The three Democrats who made up the majority of the 
committee reported that he was unfit to hold office, and recom- 
mended his removal. The Republican minority reported that 
the facts showed ‘‘an efficient and economical administration of 
the Pension Office by the present commissioner.’’** These re- 

58 N. Y. Times, Sept. 22, 1889; N. Y. Weekly Post, Sept. 26, 1889. 

59N. Y. Herald, Oct. 20, 1889; National Tribune, Oct. 24, 1889. 

60N. Y. Herald, Oct. 20, 1889. See also Philadelphia Public Ledger, quoted in 
N. Y. Weekly Post, Oct. 24, 1889, the Post (Oct. 10, 24, 1889), althought admitting 
that the appointment was better than it had anticipated, gave a less favorable ac- 
count of Raum, pointing out his expressed sympathy for General O. E. Babcock of 
the whiskey ring in 1876, and asserting that he had been a lobbyist for the ring. 

61 N. Y. Tribune, July 16, 24, 1890; Des Moines Weekly Leader, June 12, July 31, 
1890; The Nation, LI, 203. 

62 House Reports, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 3732. It was suggested that the Speaker 
had packed the committee with Raum’s friends in order to avoid unpleasant revela- 
tions in the Pension Bureau. The Nation, LI, 238. The arbitrary ruling of the 
chairman of the committee, limiting the scope of the inquiry, made the prosecution 
difficult. See N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 11, 1890; Des Moines Weekly Leader, Oct. 2°, 
1890. 

63 Literary Digest, III, 106. 

64 House Reports, 52 Cong., I Sess., No. 1868, xxxix, lxvii. 
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ports were manifestly of so partisan a character that they are 
not to be taken very seriously without further examination, but 
the facts agreed upon by both Democratic and Republican re- 
ports, the two thousand pages of testimony that accompany 
them, and the attacks in Republican newspapers,” contained 
much that was very damaging to General Raum’s character as 
a public servant, and to the condition of the Pension Bureau, 
even if they did not prove conclusively the truth of all the 
Democratic contentions. 

The investigation showed that after he had become Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, General Raum organized the Universal 
Refrigerator Company, of which he was president, to develop 
a patent device for refrigeration. He refused to produce the 
company’s books, taking the attitude that his private business 
was not open to investigation and that the charges against him 
were the result of a conspiracy to injure his reputation.” He 
testified that not a single person in the Pension Bureau owned 
stock in this company, or had been offered any,” but it appeared 
later in the investigation that a subsidiary corporation, the Col- 
umbia Universal Refrigerator Company, of which Raum was the 
principal stockholder,* had been organized by Raum and five 


others, who became directors upon profitable terms. Among 
the five were Bradley Tanner, an employee of the Pension Bu- 
reau and Raum’s private secretary, and General Cyrus Bussey, 
the Assistant-Secretary of the Interior.*° Bradley Tanner had 
received a promotion in the Pension Office while spending part 


65 One of the leaders in the assault upon Raum and the Pension Bureau was M. G. 
Seckendorff, a Washington correspondent of the Republican N. Y. Tribune, ‘‘who 
was ably and bravely sustained in the editorial columns of the paper.’’ N. Y. 
Evening Post, Feb. 7, 1891, quoted in Literary Digest, II, 441. See files of the N. 
Y. Tribune, for August and September, 1890, especially the editorial of Sept. 8. 

66 House Reports, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 3732, p. 117; N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 9, 
1890. Raum later brought in the books of the company and permitted members of 
the committee to look at the list of stockholders, but he refussed to let Congressman 
George W. Cooper, who had introduced the resolution providing for the investigation, 
and who was conducting the prosecution, see the list. IJbid., Aug. 23, 1890. 

6? House Reports, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 3732, p. 4. 

68 Ibid., xviii; N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 16, 1890. It was also shown that Congressman 
Smyser of Ohio, a member of the investigating committee, owned stock in the Uni- 
versal Refrigerator Company. This led to Smyser’s withdrawal from the committee. 
Ibid., Sept. 2, 1890. 

6° House Reports, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 3732, pp. 221-25, 366, 393, 417. 
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of his time on the refrigerator affair.” The Commissioner’s 
lack of frankness, and his evident desire to avoid investigation 
raised a strong suspicion that he was engaged in speculative 
enterprises that would succeed better without too much publicity, 

Raum’s relations with George E. Lemon involved a more 
serious matter than the affair of the patent refrigerator. Lemon 
had urged upon Raum the adoption of a system by which eases 
in the files of the bureau, which were certified by the claimants 
or their attorneys to be complete as to the required evidence, 
should be placed in a separate file, and should be adjudicated 
in the order in which they were placed in this file. This 
would hasten the disposition of these completed cases, but delay 
action upon others, equally complete, which were not so certi- 
fied. Even without any corrupt understanding between the 
attorneys and the officials of the bureau, the result of this order 
would be that the Washington claim agents, who were on the 
ground and knew the ropes, would receive the greatest advantage 
from it because they could get the first claims in the file, and 
Lemon, whose firm had twice as many cases as any other, would 
gain most. The Commissioner consulted some of his subordi- 
nates, who opposed it, and Lemon’s request was refused. It 
seems that at this time Raum was in need of funds to develop his 
patent refrigerator and certain other investments. It was said 
that he appealed to Lemon and others for loans, which were re- 
fused. On January 6, 1890, Raum issued Order No. 151, which 
instituted the completed-files system. On January 7, Lemon 
indorsed Raum’s notes to the amount of $12,000.%* General 
Bussey testified that this system increased the efficiency of the 
bureau. It may have accelerated the disposition of claims, but 
it appears that a large part of the cases first placed on this file 
were Lemon’s.” 

Raum had placed at the head of the Appointment Division of 
the bureau his twenty-three year old son, Green B. Raum Jr.” 

70 [bid., xviii; N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 2, 1890. 

71 House Reports, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 3732, xix; 52 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1868, 
xxii ff., 157-59. The completed-files system is described in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, 1890, p. 8. See also N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 11, 12, 26, 27, 1890; 
Des Moines, Weekly Leader, June 12, 1890. 

72 House Reports, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1868, xxii, 162, 163. 


73 Jbid., 2 ff., 156. According to Raum’s annual report, the creation of tls 
division was one of the measures by which he hoped to increase the efficiency of 
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Young Raum was implicated in deals by which offices were sold, 
he gambled with other young employees of the bureau during 
ofice hours, and he was guilty of either carelessness or misap- 
propriation of funds. As the result of an investigation by one 
of the civil service commissioners, who laid the case before 
Secretary Noble, young Raum’s resignation was requested and 
received." 

General Raum admitted that during the election of 1890 he 
had given to the Republican opponent of Congressman George 
W. Cooper in Indiana the privilege of calling up pension cases 
as if he had been a member of Congress.” The minority of the 
investigating committee, however, had a counterblast in the 
evidence which indicated that a Washington claim agent had 
used Cooper’s congressional slips to call up cases out of their 
regular order.” 

The results of the two investigations showed that General 
Raum’s sense of delicacy in regard to the relation between his 
official position and his private business was not altogether what 
might be desired in a public official. His relations with Lemon, 
the evil genius of the pension system, were open to grave suspi- 
cion, even if no corruption was proved conclusively. The fact 
that he appointed his twenty-three year old son to a very respon- 
sible position was in itself open to criticism, and the appoint- 
ment was undoubtedly a bad one. If the Bureau of Pensions 
was no worse than other bureaus, there was obvious need for 
reform of the whole civil service. Raum was no worse than 
Dudley, and certainly not as impossible as Tanner. But the 
information available about the administration of the Pension 
Bureau by these men indicate either that it was a particular- 
ly bad bureau, or that the standard of official morality in Wash- 


ington at that time was lamentably low. ‘‘It is one of the worst 


bureau and place it upon a business basis. Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
1590, p. 8. Raum and his two sons had been members of the firm of Green B. Baum 
& Sons, pension attorneys. Ostensibly the business was conducted by John Raum 
after the elder partner became commissioner, but there were suspicions that the 
partnership had not been actually dissolved, and that ‘‘son John’’ was receiving 
special favors in his practice before the bureau. Des Moines Weekly Leader, June 
12, 1890. 

+ House Reports, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1868, iii ff., 2 ff. 

75 Ibid., xxviii, xi. Commissioner Dudley had been guilty of the same practices 
in the election of 1884. See Oliver, op. cit., 114, 115. 
© House Reports, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1868, lxi ff. 
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scandals of the Harrison Administraton,’’ said The Nation, 
‘*that a discredited politician like Raum should have been retain- 
ed as the head of this important department of the Government 
after conclusive evidence of his gross unfitness for the place 
had become public, despite all the efforts at concealment and 
whitewash.’’*” Raum was not removed. 

The scandals in the administration of the Pension Bureau, 
carried the sentimental side of the pension issue from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, and consequently did much to create dis 
gust with the way in which the public gratitude to the old soldiers 
was being exploited by interested parties. The reaction from 
the pension policy of the Harrison administration was caused 
in part by these scandals and in part by the expensive law of 
June 27, 1890,"* which had contributed heavily toward placing the 
surplus in dire need of that divine assistance which Tanner had 
invoked. Even the Republican New York Tribune thought that 
it was now time to call a halt in pension expenditures.” This 
act, however, did not satisfy the demands of the prospective pen- 
sioners. The Grand Army, during its national encampment in 
Boston in 1890, thanked Congress for the favor received, and im- 
mediately asked for more, voting in favor of a general service 
pension. The demands of the noisier part of the order, which 
succeeded in carrying its point, were by no means satisfied.” 
Many moderate men and reformers were disgusted by the spec- 
tacle.** The suspicion that the controlling element among the 
veterans was becoming mercenary did much to discredit them 
and to discount the feeling of gratitude for their services.” 

77 The Nation, LIV, 100. 

78 For estimates and criticisms of this act, see William H. Glasson, ‘‘A Costly 
Pension Law — Act of June 27, 1890,’’ in South Atlantic Quarterly, III, 361-69; 
Edward F. Waite, ‘‘Pensions: the Law and Its Administration,’’ in Harper’s 
Magazine, LXXXVI, 240-43. 

79 Editorial of July 7, 1890. As early as June 14, before the passage of t 
Pension Act, the editor had sounded a warning that ‘‘lavish expenditures this year 
may result in beggarly majorities, or no majorities at all.’’ See also Washington 
correspondence on ‘‘The Rush for Pensions,’’ ibid., July 25, 31, 1890; also Public 
Opinion, IX, 314; X, 197. 

80 Journal of the Twenty-fourth Annual Session of the National Encampment, 
Grand Army of the Republic . . ., 1890 (Detroit,, 1890), 209, 234-54. 

81 Harper’s Weekly, XXXIV, 674; Hartford Courant, Aug. 25, 1890, quoted i 
Public Opinion, IX, 474. 

82 Edward F. Waite, op. cit., 243. 
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“Neyer,’’ said Bishop Potter, ‘‘was there a phariseeism of 
philanthropy in which personal aggrandizement more impudent- 
ly masqueraded in the garment of a grateful patriotism than our 
halls of Congress have lately presented’’; and he compared the 
auction for the soldier vote with the situation when the Prae- 
torian Guards ‘‘once put the Roman empire up at auction and 
proposed to knock it down to the highest bidder.’’ * 

These considerations, which emphasized the strength of 
(leveland’s contention that the pension-roll should be a roll of 
honor, appealed especially to the Mugwump-type of voter. 
President Charles W. Eliot, in a speech in October, 1889, gave 
three reasons for leaving the Republican Party: its reeord on 
the tariff, its civil service record, and its prostitution and degra- 
dation of the pension system. The last, he said, ‘‘is a crime 
against all honest soldiers and against Republican institutions; 
and it is a Republican administration which has brought that 
system into this condition, the present administration being the 
worst of all.’’ He added that he would do everything in his 
power ‘‘by word and act to get the chance to vote again for 
Grover Cleveland for President, because he did what he could to 
restore the pension system of our country to the honorable re- 
spect of its soldiers and its citizens.’’** There are indications 
that President Eliot was by no means alone in holding this 
opinion.* 

The dissatisfaction, therefore, on account of the pension legis- 
lation of 1890, the maladministration of the Pension Bureau, 
and the great cost of the system, contributed heavily to the Re- 
publican disasters of 1890°° and 1892.87 The Republicans, in 


8’ New York Commercial Advertiser, June 28, 1890, quoted in Public Opinion, 
IX, 288. 

84 President Eliot’s Speech at the Bay State Club, Oct. 12, 1889 (Boston, 1889), 
3,4; N. Y. Weekly Post, Oct. 17, 1889. 

85 In 1892, eighteen of the twenty-three professors at Amherst signed an address 
pledging support to Cleveland, which said: ‘‘We remember his tariff message, his 
pension vetoes, and his letter against free silver as conspicuous instances of disre- 
garding personal considerations for the publie good.’’ N. Y. Evening Post, Oct. 14, 
1892, quoted in Public Opinion, XIV, 76. 

86**In the great Republican defeat of 1890, the sober leaders of the party con- 
fessed that the lavish increases of pensions had done quite as much as the tariff to 
swell the popular revolt,’’ Philadelphia Times, quoted in Public Opinion, XIV, 54. 
See also quotation from the N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 28, 1890, printed ibid., X, 196. 

87 See editorial extracts from newspapers in Public Opinion, XIV, 4, 54, 78, 198, 
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bidding for the soldier vote, had over-reached themselves, and 
there was a reaction. During the second Cleveland administra. 
tion, moreover, financial conditions were most unfavorable to 
increases in pensions. The surplus was soon converted into a 
deficit, which left no money to be distributed in this manner, 
and the absorbing free silver question was rapidly forcing other 
issues into the background. By 1896, therefore, the pension 
question had subsided to a position of relative unimportance."* 


273, 393, 469. The Campaign Test Book of the Democratic Party for the Pres. 
idential Election of 1892 (New York, 1892), 265 ff., instead of emphasizing the fact 
that Cleveland signed more pension bills than earlier presidents, as had been done in 
1888, now boasted that the Fiftieth Congress, with its Democratic House, had not 
passed a single p: vate pension bill over Cleveland’s veto, and it printed summaries 
of fifty such bills passed by the Republican Fifty-first Congress, to show their ob- 
jectionable character. This is symptomatic of the change in popular opinion. It is 
significant that the Republican platform in 1892 contained only a rather vague 
promise of continued liberality to the soldiers, without reference to the record of 
the party, to which it could hardly point with pride, and without any definite promises 
for the future. 

88 The Indexes of Public Opinion and the The Nation, both of which had con- 
tained many references to pensions in 1888 and 1892, contain only one reference to 
pensions in each periodical in 1896, 








THE MUSCLE SHOALS SPECULATION, 1783-1789 * 
By A. P. Wurraker 


In 1783, six North Carolinians formed a company for the pur- 
pose of establishing a colony at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River? The company was composed of both easterners and 
frontiersmen, the former doubtless to furnish capital and secure 
grants, and the latter to treat with the Indians, make surveys, 
and promote immigration. The eastern members were: William 
Blount, delegate from North Carolina in Congress; Richard 
Caswell, speaker of the state senate and, in 1784, governor; 
and Griffith Rutherford, a general during the Revolution. The 
frontier members were: Colonel John Donelson, Indian agent 
for Virginia, county surveyor of one of North Carolina’s coun- 
ties on the Holston, former associate of Richard Henderson, 
and the founder of Nashville; Joseph Martin, another of Vir- 
ginia’s Indian agents and also the land agent of Patrick Henry; 
and John Sevier, colonel of the militia of Washington County 
on the Holston, and shortly governor of the state of Franklin. 

Muscle Shoals had been the site of a French trading post earl- 
ier in the century,® was doubtless familiar to English traders 
who went from Carolina to the Chickasaw nation, and was on 
the projected trade route from Charleston to the Ohio Valley.‘ 
In 17838, the region about the Shoals was valuable for farming 


1 Most of the material presented in this article, except that drawn from Spanish 
sources, Was incorporated in my doctoral thesis, The Expansion of the Old Southwest, 
1783-91, which was presented to Harvard University on April 1, 1924. Judge 8. C. 
Williams, in his interesting book, The History of the Lost State of Franklin (John- 
son City, Tenn., 1924), publishes information relating to the Muscle Shoals project; 
this I did not have the good fortune to see until the present year (1926). The con- 
nection between the Spanish intrigue and the Muscle Shoals project was first sug- 
gested in my article, ‘‘The Spanish Intrigue in the Old Southwest,’’ published in 
this Review, XII, 155-76. 

2Draper Mss., (State Hist. Soc. of Wisconsin), 4 XX 17, William Blount to 
Joseph Martin, Hillsborough, Oct. 26, 1783. Blount speaks of Rutherford and 
Sevier as recently admitted to partnership. 

’ Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile. . . . (Boston, 1910), 203. 


‘Verner W. Crane, ‘‘The Tennessee River as the Road to Carolina,’’ in Miss. 
Val. Hist. Rev., III, 3-18, 
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purposes and for trade with both the neighboring Indian tribes 
and the growing white settlements of the Mississippi Valley. 
It might well become the principal entrepét of western eon. 
merce, for a short portage connected it with the Alabama River. 
which was a less tumultuous waterway than the Mississippi, 
while continuous navigation up and down the Tennessee linked 
it with the Holston, Cumberland, Kentucky, and Illinois settle. 
ments. In 1784, Spaniards were reported to be settling there. 
As early as 1785, the Indian commissioners called its importance 
to the attention of Congress. 

The purpose of this paper is to follow the history of the Mus- 
cle Shoals project from 1783 to 1789, showing how it was first 
the enterprise of a private land company, how it was then taken 
up as the expansionist program of the state of Franklin, and 
how finally it became the basis of an intrigue between the goy- 
ernor of Franklin, John Sevier, and the Spanish government. 
In the course of this narrative, it will also appear to what an 
amazing extent public office was exploited by government officials 
of both high and low degree to forward their interests in west- 
ern lands. 

The first step taken by the company was to purchase the 
Cherokee claim to the Shoals region, just as Henderson had pur- 
chased the Cherokee claim to Transylvania. This business was 
handled by John Donelson and Joseph Martin while employed 
by Virginia to conclude a treaty of trade and friendship with the 
Chickasaw.’ Blount, the head of the company, congratulated 
Martin on having made a ‘‘cheap enough’’ purchase, and as- 
sured him the goods with which to pay the Indians were on their 

5 State Records of N. Car., XVII, 13-14, Governor Martin to Governor Hall of 
Georgia, Feb. 1, 1784. Martin gave as his authority Joseph Martin, who in turn 
got his information from the Red King of the Chickasaw. Martin said that as 
Muscle Shoals lay far above the Spanish boundary as fixed by the treaty of peace, 
the reported settlement was an encroachment upon the territories of Georgia and per- 
haps of North Carolina. He suggested that Hall join him in a remonstrance to the 
governor of Louisiana, or in some other appropriate step. It would be interesting 
to know whether this report influenced the Georgia legislature in its provision three 
weeks after the date of Governor Martin’s letter for opening the Muscle Shoals 
region to settlement. See also ibid., 15-16. 

6 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 48, 50. 

7 Calendar Virginia State Papers, IV, 560, Joseph Martin to Governor Harrison, 


Feb. 16, 1784; Gazette of the State of South Carolina (Charleston), Nov. 11, 1754, 
extract of a letter from Washington County, Virginia, dated Sept. 11, 1784. 
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way from Philadelphia. Another important preliminary step 
was to determine whether the Shoals lay to the north or to the 
couth of North Carolina’s southern boundary. This informa- 
tion was very obligingly furnished by the commissioners sent by 
the state to lay off its military reservation on Cumberland River. 
They made the long and difficult journey to Muscle Shoals, and 
ascertained that it lay outside of North Carolina’s limits and 
consequently within the territory claimed by Georgia and South 
Carolina.® 

The next step taken by the company was to persuade the legis- 
lature of Georgia to open the Shoals region to settlement. It 
was probably for this purpose that William Blount resigned his 
seat in Congress, for immediately after his resignaton he went 
to Georgia and petitioned the legislature, on behalf of himself 
and his associates, for a grant of its western lands. The legis- 
lature, stimulated perhaps by the rivalry of South Carolina and 
Spain,’ responded with an act which Blount described as not 
all that he could have wished for, but the best that could be ob- 
tained. It must be said that he was rather hard to please. The 
act provided for the creation of a county — later called Houston 
— which should embrace the territory lying between the Ten- 


nessee River and North Carolina’s southern boundary. Seven 
commissioners were appointed to survey the region and to 
establish the county government. Of these seven, three were 
nominated by Blount himself and were the frontier members of 


8 See letter cited ante, note 2. 

® William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence and Speeches (New 
York, 1891), III, 243-44, Joseph Martin to Patrick Henry, Smith’s River, May 21, 
1783. On Feb, 1, 1784, Governor Alexander Martin of North Carolina, writing to 
Governor Lyman Hall of Georgia, spoke of the uncertainty as to whether Muscle 
Shoals lay within North Carolina or Georgia; but a few days later he wrote Joseph 
Martin that the Shoals were supposed to be outside the limits of North Carolina. 
State Records of N. Car., XVII, 13-16. 

10In appointing the board of commissioners to establish the new county, the 
Georgia legislature stated that this action was taken in order to avoid future dis- 
putes over the territory in question. Revolutionary Records of Georgia, III, 525. 
This may have referred to South Carolina’s claim, which covered the Shoals region, 
or to the establishment of a Spanish trading post at the Shoals, recently reported by 
Joseph Martin (see note 2), or both. For an account of South Carolina’s western 
land claim, see R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘The South Carolina Land Cession,’’ in Miss. Val. 
Hist. Rev., XII, 376-89. It would be interesting to know how South Carolina’s 
course was influenced by land speculators, especially those connected with the Muscle 
Shoals project. 
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his company: Donelson, Martin and Sevier. Of the remaining 
members, all Georgians, Blount remarked that ‘‘they all appear 
to have a great Thirst for Tenesee Lands.’’ The composition 
of the commission augured well for the future of the company; 
and indeed the commissioners treated Blount and his associates 
handsomely. In July, 1784, a majority of the commission, 
Blount’s three associates and Col. Stephen Heard, of Georgia, 
met at Muscle Shoals. They appointed as militia officers of the 
new county John Sevier, John Donelson, and Valentine Sevier, 
to be colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major respectively, 
Joseph Martin was appointed Indian agent and John Donelson 
county surveyor, and it was provided that the land office of the 
new county should be opened in March of the following year 
(1785) at Long Island in the Holston River, where Joseph Mar- 
tin had a trading post.”* 

There is every indication that this was a project for genuine 
colonization, and not, like those of the Yazoo companies of 1795, 
a mere real estate deal. This is shown by the location of the 
land office, not on the Atlantic Coast but in the Holston settle- 
ments from which the colonists were to be drawn. It is shown 
also by a letter in which Blount spoke of the conflicting claims 
of Georgia and South Carolina to the Shoals region, and de- 
clared that this was to the company’s advantage, since he was 
confident that a grant could be secured from one state or the 
other and a settlement made before their dispute was ended.” 

Further insight into the methods of land speculators is afford- 
ed by a letter in which William Blount informed Colonel Donel- 
son of Georgia’s favorable action: ‘‘Nothing will more readily 
influence the commissioners of Georgia to grant the Company a 
large quantity of Land than an appearance of many People be- 

11 The information contained in this paragraph is drawn from: Revolutionary 
Records of Georgia, II, 654, 728, 738-39, and III, 492, 525, 536; State Records of 
N. Car., XVII, 138-39; Draper Mss. I XX 72, William Blount to John Donelson, 
Charleston, March 9, 1784; ibid., 4 XX 18, Wm. Blount to Sevier, Martin and 
Donelson, Kinston, Dee. 4, 1784; ibid., XI DD 95, extract from Journals of Georgia 
House of Assembly, addressed to John Sevier; ibid., XI DD 78a, warrant of the 
state of Georgia, addressed to John Donelson, county surveyor for the county of 
Houston, district of Tenasee; J. G. M. Ramsay, Annals of Tennessee to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century . . . (Philadelphia, 1853), 377; and Stephen B. Weeks, 
‘*General Joseph Martin . . .,’’ in Am. Hist. Assoc., Report, 1893, 401-77. See 


also Martin to Henry, May 21, 1783, cited ante, note 9. 
12 See letter cited in note 2. 
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ing about to remove to the Bent [i.e., Bend, Muscle Shoals] un- 
der the influence of the Company therefore you will necessarily 
keep up a Report of as many being about to remove as you pos- 
sibly ean whether true or not.’’ Probably with the same object 
and the same regard for the truth, Blount said that he himself 
contemplated moving out to the ‘‘Bent.’’ He also frankly ad- 
mitted that in getting the legislature of Georgia to pass the act 
he had made use of the name of Anthony Bledsoe, a prominent 
Cumberland settler, without consulting him. He excused himself 
on the ground that Bledsoe was ‘‘an over-mountain man and of 
much Influence Consequently in the eyes of the State of Geor- 
gia.’ 13 

When Blount learned that the commissioners of Houston Coun- 
ty had met and provided for the opening of the land office at 
Long Island in March, 1785, he wrote a letter to Sevier, Martin, 
and Donelson urging them to postpone the date of its opening 
a few weeks. This letter, dated December 4, 1784, ‘‘at Govr. 
Caswell’s,’’ informed them that the government of North Car- 
olina had decided to hold a treaty with the Cherokee at Long 
Island between April 20 and May 10, 1785, that he would cer- 
tainly attend as North Carolina’s commissioner, and that Gover- 
nor Caswell also might be on hand. ‘‘Should you open the En- 
try Office before you see one or both of Us . . . we wish 
you to secure as much of the Bent as may be in your Power.’’ ** 

Although the colony was not to be autonomous but a mere 
county of the state of Georgia, Blount’s company would have 
had things very much its own way. Not only were all the coun- 
ty offices in the hands of its members, but it was provided that 
the company should receive a grant of land in compensation for 
its services. What would have happened to the lands of the 
county is indicated by a warrant of the state of Georgia directing 
John Donelson, surveyor of Houston County, to lay out for 
John Sevier one thousand acres of land in Houston County. The 
warrant was signed by John Donelson and John Sevier.” 

At this point we come to the end of the first phase of the Mus- 

13 Draper Mss, 1 XX 72, Wm. Blount to John Donelson, Charleston, March 9, 


1784. The italies in the text are supplied by the present author. 


‘¢ Draper Mss., 4 XX 18, Wm. Blount to Sevier, Martin, and Donelson, Kinston, 
Dec. 4, 1784. 


18 Idem, XI DD 78a. 
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cle Shoals project. In December, 1784, the Holston and Watay- 
ga settlers erected the independent state of Franklin, and the 
Shoals project, hitherto a private enterprise, now became a part 
of the expansionist program of the new state. The members of 
Blount’s company not only did not promote but they actually 
opposed this particularist movement.'® They did so with good 
reason, for this movement was a complex phenomenon com- 
pounded of localism and expansionism, of religiosity and worldly 
greed, of humanitarianism and of hatred for the Indians, of 
imitativeness and of originality, and it was by no means certain 
that it would not seriously interfere with the company’s project 
by diverting the energy of the Holston settlers away from Mus- 
cle Shoals into other channels. Such, indeed, was its first effect, 
for after the rapid progress of the company in 1783 and 17S8¢4, 
culminating in the organization of Houston County and the pro- 
vision for the opening of the land office, the enterprise came to 
a standstill. The land office was not opened in March, 1785, and 
the colony was not established. This pause has been attributed 
by one writer to Indian hostility, an explanation that will not 
stand in the face of the fact that the southern Indians committed 
no hostilities of any consequence until 1786, and that, indeed, 
they were but scantily supplied with the sinews of war until 
1785.7 Altogether it seems much more probable that it was the 
rise of the state of Franklin that halted the company’s enter- 
prise; and it is this fact, in turn, which enables us to understand 

16 Ramsey, op. cit., 291-93, states that Sevier opposed the establishment of the 
state of Franklin, and a similar statement was made on his behalf in 1789 by a com- 
mittee of the assembly that recommended his pardon. State Records of N. Car, 
XXI, 285-86. Joseph Martin’s opposition to the establishment of the new state is 
indicated by his letter to Sevier of Dec. 31, 1784, informing him of measures just 
taken by the North Carolina Assembly to conciliate the Holston settlers. His attitude 
is probably explained by the influence of his patron, Patrick Henry, and by his 
obligations as Indian agent. His persistent opposition to the Franklinites no doubt 
explains, in turn, why he no longer appears as a partner in the Muscle Shoals enter- 
prise after the organization of the new state at the end of 1784. Cf. post, note 26. 
See Williams, op. cit., 41-42, 54. As for Blount’s attitude towards the Franklin 
movement, his letter of Dee. 4, 1784, cited ante, note 14, seems to have been intended 
to allay the discontent of the frontiersmen. 

17 On Sept. 20, 1784, McGillivray wrote John Leslie, a partner of William Panton 
in the fur trade, that the loss of a certain ship, El Guerrero, had deprived the Indians 
of their usual summer supply of goods and enabled the Americans to get a larger 
share of the Indians’ trade. Archivo de Indias, 86-6-7, Spanish translation of Me 
Gillivray’s letter, enclosed in Zéspedes to the Conde de Galvez, No. 24 de pre ferencia, 
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the otherwise puzzling fact that John Sevier was at the outset 
opposed to the establishment of the new state. 

Even Sevier’s influence was not enough to check the separatist 
movement. The independence of the state of Franklin was de- 
elared in December, 1784. Sevier’s only recourse was to use 
the new state as an instrument to advance his own interests, and 
this he did with a right good will. He himself was made gover- 
nor. Stokeley Donelson, the son of Sevier’s partner, Colonel 
John Donelson, was made surveyor; and Alexander Outlaw, an 
ardent supporter of the Muscle Shoals scheme, was an Indian 
commissioner and one of the chief militia officers of the new 
state.* It would be interesting to observe at this point how pro- 
foundly a desire to control the western lands influenced the or- 
ranization of the state of Franklin and North Carolina’s repeal 
of its cession act of 1784; but this would involve a digression, 
since we are concerned only with the projected colonization of 
the Muscle Shoals region, which lay outside the limits of North 
Carolina’s western territory. 

Immediately upon the establishment of the state of Franklin, 
an observer on the spot pointed out its intimate connection 
with the Musele Shoals enterprise. <A letter dated December 20, 
1784, from ‘‘a gentleman living in the western territory, lately 
ceded by North Carolina,’’ described the establishment ‘‘last 
week’’ of the new state, and continued: ‘‘If I was to venture a 
conjecture, the good of the commonwealth is not at the bottom, 
but the views of a few crafty land-jobbers, whom you know, who 
are aiming at purchasing the great bent of Tenasee from the In- 
dians, and if not successful that way, to contrive a quarrel, and 
drive the natives (Cortez-like) out by force.’"*® That the writ- 
er’s surmise was correct is abundantly proved by the history of 
the infant state during the rest of its brief existence. For the 
next four years (1785-88), the Franklinites were busily engaged 
in first one quarter and then another in seeking aid for their 
8. Augustin, Oct. 15,1784. Ihave examined the bulk of McGillivray’s correspondence 
in the Spanish archives at Seville and Madrid, and the earliest mention that I found 
of an Indian attack on Americans at Muscle Shoals is in a letter from McGillivray 
to Miré of May 1, 1786. Archivo de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 2352. 

18 Ramsey, op cit., 296; Williams, op. cit., 59, 75. 

19 Draper Mss., 7 XX 17-18, extract of a letter from a gentleman living in the 
western territory, lately ceded by North Carolina, to his friend in Virginia, dated 
Dec, 20, 1784, copied from the Pennsylvania Journal, Feb. 5, 1785. 
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expansionist program. They attempted now peaceful purchase. 
now Cortez-like conquest, now both simultaneously. 

They seemed to hope at first that Congress itself would support 
their project. William Cocke, formerly employed by Henderson 
in the establishment of Transylvania, was sent to Congress to 
secure the admission of Franklin to the Union. While the 
memorial which he presented to that body does not describe the 
boundaries of Franklin, the ommission may well have been due 
to a desire to permit Congress to be as generous as it wished 
on this point. Certainly the separatists of southwestern Vir- 
ginia, who had connections among the Franklinites, asked Con- 
gress to create a state embracing the settled area of Franklin and 
the Muscle Shoals district.” It is not probable that the Frank- 
linites were less ambitious. 

It was also hoped that Congress would, in its approaching 
treaties with the southern Indians, open up territory to the ex- 
pansionists on the Holston. Even the anti-Franklinite writer 
of the letter cited above was, like most frontiersmen, an expan- 
sionist, and expressed the expectation — induced no doubt by 
hope — that Congress would make ‘‘an advantageous bargain”’ 
with the Indians ‘‘for a national purpose’”’ and thus ‘‘give our 
politics a right turn.’’ Bitter disappointment awaited such 
hopes. Franklin was not admitted into the Union, and the 
treaties of Hopewell, negotiated with the Indians by the commis- 
sioners of Congress, gave great offence to the expansionists by 
fixing the Cherokee boundary line far up the Tennessee River 
above Muscle Shoals and by guaranteeing to the Indians per- 
petual possession of the lands within this boundary. Sevier 
wrote resentfully of these treaties, and his fellow-Franklinite, 
Outlaw, said the people were ‘‘much alarmed”’ at the conduct of 
the commissioners of Congress, who were depriving the fron- 
tiersmen of their ‘‘just Right.’’ * 

20 Papers of the Continental Congress (mss. in the Library of Congress), 48, 297, 
Charles Cummings, chairman, for the deputies of the people of Washington County, 
Virginia, to the President of Congress. This memorial is endorsed ‘‘ Honored by 
Wm. Cocke Esqr.,’’ showing that it was delivered by Cocke, who was sent by the 
state of Franklin to secure its admission into the Union (1785). David Campbell, 
one of the leading Franklinites, was a brother of Arthur Campbell, who was at the 
head of the separatist movement in southwestern Virginia. Calendar of Virgina 


State Papers, IV, 130, deposition of George Clarke. 
21 State Records of N. Car., XVIII, 775-77, John Sevier to Gov, Caswell, Mount 
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We may note in passing that partner Blount did his bit for 
the company at the treaties of Hopewell. Although attending 
them in the official capacity of observer for the state of North 
(Carolina, he did not hesitate to look after his own business in- 
terests. As it happened, one of his partners, Joseph Martin, 
was a member of the congressional commission. On December 
93,1785, Blount wrote Martin expressing his regret at the news 
that the Chickasaw were on their way to Hopewell to negotiate 
with the commission, and urging Martin to use his influence with 
the Indians, and if necessary to use some of the goods as well, 
to persuade them to agree to make the Tennessee River their 
northern boundary: ‘‘Across it they must not come.’’* The 
reason why they must not is obvious: on the northern bank of the 
Tennessee lay Houston County. 

Even from officials of the state of North Carolina, the insur- 
gent Franklinites hoped to secure support for the Muscle Shoals 
project. They did not hope in vain. We have just given an 
instance of Blount’s lively sympathy with them; and it might be 
added that North Carolina protested as vigorously as did the 
state of Franklin, though no doubt largely on its own account, 
against the treaties of Hopewell. The most striking instance, 
however, is furnished by the case of Richard Caswell. While 
governor of North Carolina, he wrote in the following terms to 
John Sevier, governor of a state set up and maintained in de- 

a 
Pleasant, Franklin, Oct. 28, 1786; ibid., 756-59, Alexander Outlaw to Governor Cas- 
well, Bent of Churokey, Oct. 8, 1786. By ‘‘ Bent of Churokey’’ is meant Bend of 
Cherokee —i.e., Tennessee River, or Muscle Shoals. 

22 Draper Mss., 2 XX 8, dated at Hopewell and directed to Martin at ‘‘Tugelo.’’ 
Rumors of Blount’s conduct soon spread and created such a scandal that on July 12, 
1786, Caswell wrote Sevier advising him to make no attempt to survey the lands at 
the ‘Big Bent,’’ or Muscle Shoals, ‘‘as a great Clamor is making here respecting 
the conduct of Colo. Blount at the Indian Treaty, tho I am satisfied he did every- 
thing in his power to prevent the same taking place . . .,’’ Draper Mss., 4 XX 
18a, Caswell to Sevier, Kinston, July 12, 1786. Caswell misstated the ground of the 
clamor against Blount, which was not merely that he had failed to oppose the 
treaties of Hopewell, but also that, while attending those treaties as the agent of 
North Carolina, he had purchased lands for his own use from the Indians. This is 
shown by a letter written by Blount, and he met the charge by declaring on his 
‘word & honor’’ that he had not ‘‘ purchased any Land of any Indian, or Indians, 
directly or indirectly, since the Month of June one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five.’’ State Records of N. Car., XVIII, 767, Blount to Caswell, Oct. 19, 1786. 


That this defense was disingenuous is shown by Blount’s letter to Martin, cited in 
the text 
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fiance of the authority of North Carolina: ‘‘The Bent of Tene- 
see is still an Object with me of an Interesting Nature. 
I will attend to the Grant you wish to Caveat, in Bumper’s Cove: 
pray will it not be necessary for you to have returns made of our 
Lands on the French Broad so that Grants issue from this 
State?’’ * 

The state of Franklin rewarded these two distinguished North 
Carolinians for their sympathy by naming one of its new coun- 
ties Blount and another Caswell. In September, 1786, Outlaw 
wrote Caswell in order to impress on him the importance of 
North Carolina’s providing for the orderly settlement of the 
country south of the French Broad on both sides of the Tennes- 
see, ‘‘which will settle in a very short time, whether it is pur- 
chased from the Indians or not.’’ He referred to the joint ex- 
pedition with Georgia then under discussion, which the Frank- 
linites designed to use as a means of settling the Muscle Shoals 
district. Such measures, said Outlaw, would open a communica- 
tion to the ‘‘lower country’’ —i.e., Mobile and New Orleans — 
and would put an end to Indian hostilities in the South.” 

For all their good will, Caswell and Blount were hampered by 
their obligations to North Carolina and were unable to render 
Franklin any great service. The active leadership of the com 
pany on the Atlantic Coast seems to:‘have passed into the hands 
of Wade Hampton, of South Carolina. Aided by the legal talent 
of General C. C. Pinckney, and with backing in Charleston, he 
secured grants from that state which are probably connected 
with the hectie history of South Carolina’s boundary dispute 
with Georgia and its cession of 1787 to Congress. Writing on 
February 15, 1786, to ‘‘His Excellency’’ John Sevier, Hampton 
related his progress, urged Sevier to see that the surveyors set 
to work, and concluded with the expression of a wish that the 
assembly of Franklin might be in session at the end of the next 
month.” 

It was from the state of Georgia, however, that the Frank- 

23 Draper Mss., 4 XX 18a, Richard Caswell to John Sevier, Kinston, July 12, 1756. 

24 See the letter of Outlaw to Caswell cited ante, note 21. It will be observed that 


this letter was dated at the ‘‘ Bent of Churokey,’’ i.e., in the Muscle Shoals region. 
25 Draper Mss., XI DD 79a. Hampton’s signature has been cut out of the orig: 


inal, but on the cover is the endorsement: ‘‘Colo. Wade Hampton. Papers for Judge 
Haywood.’’ In ibid., I VV 71, is a letter from Wade Hampton to Richard Hamp 


ton, dated ‘‘ At Jackson’s,’’ May 3, 1785, relating to a land purchase. 
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linites most persistently and most hopefully sought support for 
their Musele Shoals venture. The Georgia connection, indeed, 
was, as we have seen, older than the state of Franklin itself. 
That the Georgians’ interest did not die out with the rise of that 
state is shown by the fact that Stephen Heard, one of the orig- 
inal Houston County commissioners in 1784, was actively con- 
cerned with Hampton and Sevier in 1786. <A short while after 
the date of the letter from Hampton to Sevier of which we have 
already spoken, an event occurred which gave the Muscle Shoals 
project a new impulse. This was the outbreak, in April, 1786, 
of war between Georgia and the Creek Indians.” At once hard- 
pressed and aggressive, the Georgians looked for aid to the 
Franklinites, with whom the people of the Augusta region had 
much in common. <A bargain was struck. The state of Frank- 
lin was to aid Georgia with 1,500 men in a campaign to crush the 
Creek; and in return Georgia was to pay the Franklinites with 
land grants at Muscle Shoals. For nearly two years, from 
April, 1786, to the end of 1787, this joint campaign was the sub- 
ject of a lively correspondence between the governors of the two 
states, but for one reason or another it was always postponed.” 
Georgia’s finances became more and more disordered, the muni- 
tions supply more and more depleted, until, as the governor of 
the state put it, she had a war on her hands without the means 
to wage it. Finally when, at the end of 1787, the Federal Con- 
stitution was submitted to the states, the Georgians hastened to 
accept it, deciding that in return for the protection of a stronger 
central government it was wiser to submit to a more pacific 
management of Indian affairs and a more gradual extension of 
the frontier. 

26 The Cumberland settlements also were attacked by the Creek. Anthony Bled- 
soe wrote Governor Caswell (Nashville, May 12, 1786) that the Creek said they were 


provoked by ‘‘the Attempt of Settling the Bent of Tennessee.’’ State Records of 
NV. Car., XVIII, 608. 

27 Besides the information about this joint campaign contained in Ramsey, op. cit., 
78 ff., and in Williams, op. cit., 172-77; 184-87, I have discovered a large number 
of letters on the subject in the Force Transcripts (apparently copies of letter-books) 
in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress: (1) Georgia Records, Coun- 
cil Correspondence, 1782-89, and (2) Georgia Records, Indians, 1751-1825; passim 
in both groups. 

*s Georgia’s abandonment of the plan of invasion may also be explained by the 
facet that the militant Governor Mathews was succeeded at this juncture by the more 
pacifie Handley, and that the Congress of the Confederation began to modify its 
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This sudden change of front on Georgia’s part involved the 
abandonment of the joint campaign against the Creek, and this 
in turn gave a serious check to the Muscle Shoals project and a 
fatal blow to the state of Franklin. The state continued to 
exist in name for another year, and Sevier was never entirely 
without a following, but from this time until his reconciliation 
with the government of North Carolina his party was in a hope- 
less minority among the Holston settlers. So thoroughly had 
he and his fellows identified their state with the expansionist 
program that its failure discredited them, facilitated the over- 
throw of the insurgent state, and forced Sevier out to the ex- 
treme frontier of settlement and into an intrigue with Spain. 
For several months —from March to July, 1788 — before the 
Spanish intrigue began, he divided his time between harrying 
the Cherokee, surveying their lands for settlement, and writing 
Alexander McGillivray and the Chickasaw Indians on behalf of 
the Muscle Shoals project, which, as he had already assured the 
Chickasaw, would bring them the invaluable benefits of the arts 

, ‘ 
civilization, and the religion of Christ.2® While Sevier was writ- 
ing in this strain to the Indians, Governor Johnston of North 
Carolina was writing to James White, one of North Carolina’s 
delegates in Congress, that Sevier’s ‘‘folly and presumption” 
had ‘‘reduced his affairs to so desperate a situation that it is 
objectionable Indian policy. In fact, when Governor Handley wrote Sevier inform 
ing him of Georgia’s decision to ‘‘ suspend hostilities’’ the only explanation that he 
gave was the action of Congress in providing for the holding of a treaty with the 
Indians by commissioners appointed by the Carolinas and Georgia. Georgia Records, 
Council Correspondence, 1782-89, Handley to Sevier, Feb. 19, 1788 (Mss. in Library 
of Congress). 

29 State Records of N. Car., XXII, 719-21, Sevier to Chomby, warrior and chief 
of the Chickasaw nation, French Broad, Dee. 15, 1788; and Sevier to Hardy Perry, 
same place and date. These letters were intercepted and sent to Governor Johnston, 
idem, XXI, 530. The New York Public Library has typewritten copies of two 
letters from the Chickasaw to Sevier. One of these, dated Sept. 20, 1787, advises 
Sevier not to carry out his plan of settling at Muscle Shoals, as one of the Chickasaw 
hunters might shoot at a deer ‘‘& hapin to hit One of your people . . .’’ A 
copy of a letter from Bennet Ballew, an associate of Sevier, to Alexander McGillivray 
about a ‘‘business of Speculation in the Western Country,’’ dated Cherokee Nation, 
Coosawatee, Jan, 17, 1789, is in the library of the State Historical Society of Wis 
consin (transcripts from the Cuban Archives, leg. 1, Exp. 12, No. 6). The fur 
trader, Panton, warned McGillivray to be on his guard with Sevier: ‘‘I never heard 
much said in that mans favor . . .’’ Jbid., leg. 1, Exp. 5, No. 7, dated June /, 
1789, 
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not convenient for him to live under any wholesome & well- 
regulated government.’’*° And yet it was precisely his des- 
nerate situation that brought Sevier the overtures of the ex- 
tremely well-regulated government of Spain; and it is a curious 
fact that Spain’s emissary was the very person to whom John- 
ston’s letter was addressed, James White himself.” 

White’s connection with the Spanish intrigue goes back to 
August 26,1786. On that day he visited Gardoqui, the Spanish 
chargé, and assured him confidentially that the western Amer- 
ieans were highly indignant at Congress’ recent decision to ac- 
quiesce in the closing of the Mississippi by Spain, and that their 
discontent might be turned to the advantage of His Catholic 
Majesty. A year and a half elapsed before White and Gar- 
doqui took any steps to carry this idea into execution, and then 
it was the news of Sevier’s defeat in his well-known affray with 
John Tipton that induced White to depart from New York for 
the western settlements. The object of his mission was not to 
precipitate an immediate revolution but to prepare the way for 
one. Gardoqui, indeed, had no authority from his government 
to foment an insurrection, and he charged White merely to sound 
out opinion on the frontier, to suggest to the frontiersmen the 
advantages of a Spanish connection, and to deliver friendly but 
unineriminating letters to Sevier, Elisha Robertson, and Gover- 
nor Johnston of North Carolina. He apparently expected White 
to visit all the western settlements, with especial attention to 
the movements of Governor St. Clair of the Northwest Terri- 
tory,*“* and—we may suspect, though the name is not men- 
tioned — to James Wilkinson, who had just returned from New 
Orleans by way of Richmond, Virginia. White was expected to 
continue down the Mississippi to New Orleans. Instead of 

80 State Records of N. Car., XXI, 470, Samuel Johnston to Dr. James White, 
identon, May 8, 1788. 


For a brief biographical sketch of White see A. V. Goodpasture, ‘‘Dr. James 
Vhite . . .,’? in Tennessee Historical Magazine, I, 282-91. 

* Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Papeles de Estado, leg. 3893, ‘‘ Resu- 

9? 


— 


nen de cierta conversacion initialed at the end ‘‘D. G.,’’ iie., Diego de 
Gardoqui, and dated New York, Sept. 18, 1786. This collection will hereafter be 
referred to as A. H. N., Est. 

‘Ibid., leg. 3893, Gardoqui to Floridablanea, New York, April 18, 1788, con- 
I lene al No. 19. 
+ Ibid, 
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carrying out this plan, White gave his whole attention to Frank- 
lin and the Muscle Shoals scheme, and returned to New York ip. 
stead of going directly to New Orleans. It would be very jn. 
teresting to know whether he had any connection with the Shoals 
project before his visit to Franklin in 1788, and whether Blount 
was cognizant of the intrigues of Sevier and White with Spain, 
All that we can say is that White and Blount were both delegates 
in Congress from North Carolina in 1786, and that the Spanish 
archives do not contain the slightest evidence that Blount was in 
the least degree implicated in the intrigue. In view of his active 
support of the new Federal Constitution, it seems more than 
likely that he had transferred his land speculations to other 
fields and had severed all connection with the Muscle Shoals 
enterprise. 

Having resigned his office as Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the Southern Department,® but retaining his appointment 
as delegate in Congress, White set out on his westward journey 
about the end of April, 1788. By July he was in the Holston 
settlements, where he found circumstances very favorable to the 
success of his mission. James Wilkinson’s warm reception at 
New Orleans was now a matter of common knowledge in the 
United States, and proposals, most of them connected with land 
speculation, were pouring in upon the Spanish officials in North 
America from all parts of the Union. Like the others, Sevier 
had his scheme of land speculation; and more than that, his 
situation was well-nigh desperate. Deserted by Georgia, prose- 
cuted by North Carolina, losing his hold even in his own com- 
munity, he was offered by Gardoqui’s overtures both an escape 
from his troubles and aid for his long-cherished Muscle Shoals 
plan, aid that he had long and vainly sought in other quarters. 
The success of this plan, whose failure had just wrecked the 
state of Franklin, might lead to its revival and to the creation of 
a greater state, including both the old Franklin and the new 
colony at the Shoals. Even if it failed to do this, it would at 
any rate give Sevier a new frontier community in which, as the 
founder and matchless Indian fighter, his leadership would be 
assured. 

35 Papers of the Continental Congress (mss. in the Library of Congress), 78, 
XXIV, 599, James White to Charles Thomson, New York, Jan. 22, 1788. 
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Whether or not Sevier formulated his thoughts in this man- 
ner, he and James White made the Muscle Shoals project the 
chief subject of their proposals to the Spanish government. 
White had doubtless got from his conferences with Gardoqui 
some idea as to what Spain hoped to gain from its intrigue with 
the frontiersmen, and he and Sevier probably dressed up their 
communications accordingly, assuring the Spanish officials that 
Spain might split the young republic in twain by granting a few 
inconsiderable concessions to the backwoodsmen. 

Sevier apparently wrote Gardoqui in July, 1788, at the time 
of White’s visit to him, but his letter seems never to have reach- 
ed Gardoqui, whose despatches to Floridablanea, the Spanish 
Secretary of State, contain no reference to it. According to a 
subsequent statement by James White, Sevier promised in this 
letter that the Franklinites would take an oath of allegiance to 
the king of Spain, and declared that Spain had a better case in 
the boundary dispute than did the United States.** 

Again, in September, Sevier addressed himself to Gardoqui, 
this time writing two letters, both dated September 12, 1788. 
One of these letters, the longer one, is well known to students 
of the ‘‘Spanish intrigue,’’ and contains a request for money, 
munitions, and commercial concessions, and the usual profes- 
sions of devotion to Spain. The other letter, which has never 
been published, seems to the writer the key to the intrigue so far 
as it relates to the state of Franklin. In this letter, Sevier first 
recounted the perfidy of the Indians and their punishment, and 
then wrote: ‘‘Should the inhabitants of this Country form New 
Settlements on the Tenesee or near the Mussell Shoals [we hope] 
that His Catholic Majesty will be gratiously disposed to recon- 
cile the minds and keep in peace with us, all the Tribes of In- 
dians that come immediately under the Notice, and Dominion 
of Spain.’ *” 

‘White to Ezpeleta, Dec. 24, 1788, cited post, note 38. In regard to Sevier’s 
letter to Gardoqui of July, 1788, the statement in the text should be amended to read 
“*no certain reference.’’ On Oct. 24, 1788, Gardoqui, writing Floridablanea of 
White’s return from the state of Franklin, said: ‘‘. . . Me produzo wna respues- 
ta de Carta del Governador Sevier . . ., en la qual aseguraba la mayor sinceridad 
acia nosotros.’’ A. H. N., Est., leg. 3894, oficio No. 295. Gardoqui neither gave 
the date of the letter from Sevier nor forwarded a copy of it to Floridablanea. Hence 


we cannot say with certainty that it was the letter of July, 1788. 


‘Archivo General de Indias (Seville), Papeles de Cuba, leg. 104, Sevier to 
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So much importance did Sevier attach to this affair that he 
sent his son James to deliver these letters to Gardoqui. The 
latter, an extremely timorous individual, fearing discovery, re. 
ferred Sevier to Governor Miré of New Orleans, and gave him a 
passport for the journey there. Neither of the Seviers went to 
New Orleans, possibly because Gardoqui had already started 
White on his way there when James Sevier left New York to re- 
turn to Franklin. 

Under the name of Jacques Dubois — his early training at St. 
Omer may explain the assumption of a French name — White 
proceeded to New Orleans by way of Havana. The expenses of 
this voyage, as well as those of his recent journey to Franklin, 
were paid by the Spanish government. Leaving New York about 
October 11, 1788, White arrived in Havana about December 20, 
and fortunately had to wait there several weeks for a ship to 
take him to New Orleans; fortunately, because it is to his stay 
in Havana that we owe some of our clearest proofs that he was 
pursuing the intrigue with Spain in order to forward the Muscle 
Shoals project. 

Another interesting person who was passing through Havana 
just at this time was Manuel Gayoso de Lemos. He, too, was 
on his way to New Orleans, whence he was to proceed to Natchez 
as its first governor. Chosen for that frontier post because his 
knowledge of English fitted him to deal with the American fron- 
tiersmen, he was afforded by his meeting with White an unex- 
pectedly early opportunity to exercise his talents. He cultivated 
White’s acquaintance, and drew from him both oral and written 
statements of his plans. Knowing something of the American 
character, and studying the map of the region in which White 
was interested, Gayoso finally came to the conclusion that the 
project of White and Sevier was one of great importance and no 
little danger to Spain. 

We are indebted to White’s stay in Havana for some very 
interesting documents. One of these was a statement of the 
Gardoqui, Franklin, Sept. 12, 1788, copy in English, enclosed in a letter from 
Gardoqui to Miré, New York, Oct. 10, 1788. I made a careful search in Madrid a! 
Seville for the originals of these letters, but was never so fortunate as to discover 
them. I see no reason, however, for doubting their authenticity. In the first place 
Gardoqui and his subordinates were not equal to the task of fabricating the letters; 


. : + of 
and, in the second place, they bear all the earmarks of being an authentic product 0 
Sevier’s character and circumstances. 
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origin and objects of his mission. This paper is of more value 
than a similar statement presented by him to Miré in New 
Orleans a few months later and summarized in Gayarré’s 
Louisiana, because it was on the former, together with letters 
from Gayoso and the Governor of Havana, that the Court based 
its decision on White’s project. White first recounted the rapid 
vrowth of the American West, and then told how Gardoqui, 
perceiving its potential menace to Spain, had sent him to sound 
out the Franklinites, who had already shown an inclination for 
a connection with Great Britain. When White suggested to 
them the greater desirability of a connection with Spain, they at 
first objected that Spain was hostile to the freedom of mankind, 
and that they must first establish themselves securely before 
they could hope for concessions from such an illiberal power. 
White persisted, however, and finally converted them to his way 
of thinking. They went so far as to express their new senti- 
ments in the public drinking of toasts, and Sevier wrote Gar- 
doqui in order to promote the union. 

White then enumerated the advantages that Spain would de- 
rive from such a connection. Franklin, he pointed out, lay near 
and perhaps within the territory in dispute between Spain and 
Congress, and an alliance with it would secure Spain the desired 
boundary. The example of Franklin would lead other western 
communities to seek the protection of Spain, and the Americans 
thus allied would be converted from a menace into a guarantee 
of Spain’s security, restraining and subduing the turbulence of 
those who were not so well disposed. Recruits for the army 
and navy of Spain might be furnished by these communities. 
On the economic side Spain would derive important advantages. 
Concessions on her part would prevent the frontiersmen from 
competing with her merchants, while bulky exports from Frank- 
lin, tobaceo, hemp, iron, and food-stuffs, would provide employ- 
nent for many Spanish ships and seamen. 

What did the Franklinites expect in return? There is, said 
White, a great stretch of disputed territory lying between the 

38 Archivo General de Indias (Seville), 86-6-17, White to Ezpeleta, Havana, Dec. 
24, 1788, a Spanish translation made from the English original by Gayoso, and en- 
closed in Ezpeleta to Valdés, No. 2 reservado, Havana, Dec. 29, 1788. 


’Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana . . . (New Orleans, 1903), III, 
257-64, 
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country actually in Spain’s possession and the Tennessee River. 
Let the Franklinites settle in this territory, just within the boun. 
dary of Louisiana (i.e., the Tennessee River), so that they may 
be under Spanish protection, requiring as an indispensable con. 
dition for the holding of lands or office an oath of allegiance to 
the king of Spain. Then let them ship their products to Mobile 
or down the Mississippi and export them in Spanish ships. As 
for their internal police, said White, would it not be well to 
make an exception in their favor, permitting them to continue 
undisturbed in the practices, customs, and prejudices to which 
they are devoted through habit? In time, if it should seem ad- 
visable, these customs might be supplanted by others. Finally, 
said White, Spain must sooner or later fix her boundary with 
reference to the United States. Many circumstances make the 
present moment opportune. Not only is the government of the 
United States too weak to make trouble, but it regards this 
particular affair as one of minor consequence, since North Car- 
olina, which claims exclusive jurisdiction over this territory, has 
separated itself from the Union by rejecting the new constitu- 
tion, and is consequently isolated. No time, he concluded, could 
be more favorable than the present. 

White’s statement, it will be observed, was very cautiously 
worded, for it was obvious that he should ask neither too much 
nor too little and must make the arrangement seem as advan- 
tageous as possible to Spain. It is from the letters of Ezpeleta, 
governor of Havana, and of Gayoso that we learn the precise 
nature of the Franklinites’ territorial ambitions. Ezpeleta 
wrote that they desired to extend their boundaries down the 
Tennessee to the headwaters of the Yazoo and Mobile rivers, in 
order that they might use both of these for the exportation of 
their products. Enclosed in his letter was a map drawn up by 
Gayoso from information furnished by White and showing pre- 
cisely the territory desired by the Franklinites —i.e., a belt of 
territory extending from the Franklin settlements down the 
Tennessee on both sides of the river well below Muscle Shoals.” 

Gayoso, in his letter “ to Valdés, the Secretary of War, warn- 
ed him that, despite White’s apparent sincerity, he and the 


40 Archivo General de Indias, 86-6-17, Ezpeleta to Valdés, No. 2 reservado, Havana, 
Dec. 29, 1788. 
41 A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis, Gayoso to Valdés, Havana, Jan. 3, 1789. There are 
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Franklinites were probably scheming to establish themselves in 
such a position — i.e., on the headwaters of the Mobile River — 
that if Spain did not grant them suitable terms on the Missis- 
sippi, they might secure for themselves an outlet by way of 
Mobile. Gayoso was not yet certain of his ground, and his warn- 
ing was not given in positive or specific terms, but it is clear 
that from the first he suspected that the ambitions of the Frank- 
linites were not compatible with the interests of Spain. Con- 
vinced that his government should have more trustworthy infor- 
mation with regard to the views and circumstances of the Amer- 
ican frontiersmen, he offered to visit them for that purpose. 
The Court approved his proposal, but for various reasons he 
postponed the tour and finally abandoned the idea altogether.” 

On February 21, 1789, after a two months’ stay in Havana, 
White sailed for New Orleans in company with Gayoso.“ On 
their arrival, White found conditions much less favorable than 
he had expected, and Gayoso noticed an increasing reserve in 
his manner. His change was probably due in large part to his 
realization that Spanish policy — which, by the way, was out- 
lined in a royal order received by Miré just before White’s ar- 
rival— would not permit the establishment of the greater state 


of Franklin. It is probable that White was also discouraged 
by Miré’s coolness, for, as usual, Gardoqui and Mir6é worked at 
cross-purposes, and the mere fact that White brought a recom- 
mendation from Gardoqui was enough to turn Miré against him. 
The latter had his own scheme for an intrigue with the Amer- 
ican frontiersmen through the agency of James Wilkinson, and 
he had no intention of letting Gardoqui’s conspirator supplant 


two letters of this date, one official and one personal; both relate to White, but the 
warning referred to in the text is contained in the personal letter. 

42 Archivo General de Indias, 86-6-17, Cabello to Valdés, No. 1, muy reservada, 
Havana, June 6, 1789; ibid., Cabello to Valdés, No. 4 reservada, Havana, Feb. 26, 
1790 (duplicate), enclosing a copy of Miré to Cabello, New Orleans, Jan. 18, 1790; 
A. H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis, Acta of the Junta Suprema de Estado, March 16, 1789, 
with endorsement in Valdés’ handwriting; ibid., Acta of the Junta Suprema de 
Estado, June 14, 1790 (both these Actas are signed by Eugenio de Llaguno, Secre- 
tary of the Junta); ibid., the principal of Cabello to Valdés, No. 4 reservada, Feb. 
26, 1790 (cited above in duplicate), with enclosed copy of Miré to Cabello, New 
Orleans, Jan. 18, 1790; ibid., (Valdés) to the Governor of Havana, Aranjuez, June 
19, 1790 (draft). 

*8 Archivo General de Indias, 86-6-17, Ezpeleta to Valdés, No. 3, reservada, 
March 3, 1789. 
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his own. ‘To the Court he wrote that the Franklinites could be 
of little service to Spain because of the strength of the opposi- 
tion to Sevier in the Holston settlements. To White he gave a 
verbal reply urging the frontiersmen to secede from the Union, 
and a written reply inviting them to settle in Spanish territory 
as Spanish subjects.** In short, he made it clear that Spain 
would not only give no countenance to White’s Greater Franklin 
project, but that the Spanish government was actually trying to 
entice into its own dominions the settlers whom White hoped to 
draw to Muscle Shoals. <A policy so utterly at variance with 
his designs could not fail to alienate him, and he was unable to 
conceal his disappointment. 

As White became more reserved Gayoso became more suspi- 
cious. In May, 1789, after being in close contact with White 
for nearly five months, he wrote Valdés as follows: ‘‘Don Diego 
White is thoroughly republican at heart. The movement that 
is taking place in the state of Franklin has as its object the estab- 
lishment of independence rather than a rapprochement with 
Spain. The Franklinites know that it is to their interest to 
form a connection with this province [Louisiana] and they wish 
to do so, but they are extremely ambitious and their principal 
object is to extend their territory so that they may draw nea 
the waters of the Mississippi and Mobile rivers, in the hope that 
this advantage will attract many immigrants from other places, 
and enable them to build up an opulent state.’’ *° 

When the above letter was written, the Court had already 
come to its decision on White’s proposals and its decision was 
unfavorable. An order was issued directing that White should 
be well treated, but that the Captain-General of Louisiana should 
reply to him in conformity with the Court’s recent decision on 
James Wilkinson’s memorial, in other words, that White should 

44A, H. N., Est., leg. 3888 bis, Miré to Valdés, No. 37 reservada, April 30, 1789, 
principal, with six enclosures. The duplicate of this despatch is in Archivo de 
Indias, 86-6-17 

45 A. H. N., Est., leg. 3902, Gayoso to Valdés, No. 1 reservado, New Orleans, May 
8, 1789. Gayoso says that while still in Havana ‘‘noté en él [White] alguna 
cautela,’’ and that on their arrival in New Orleans Miré ‘‘noté en él [White] poca 
franqueza,’’ and hence Mir6’s reply to White ‘‘fué con precaucién y sin de ningin 
modo comprometer al Rey’’ The translation in the text is not literal. Ibid., Gayoso 


to Floridablanea, New Orleans, May 8, 1789, to the same effect as Gayoso’s letter 
of the same day to Valdés, 
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be denied what he most desired, aid in establishing the Muscle 
Shoals colony. Lest there should be any doubt, the order spe- 
cified that the western Americans should be dissuaded from seek- 
ing any other outlet to the Gulf than the Mississippi.“ This 
order merely confirmed Mir6’s provisional decision and gave the 
sanction of the highest authority to his refusal to countenance 
the Muscle Shoals project. When the project was revived in 
1790 by Zachariah Cox, Spain was active in opposition to it. 
Alexander McGillivray, Spain’s agent among the Creek Indians, 
sent a party of his warriors against Cox’s pioneers and drove 


+47 «¢ 


them off ;*7 and when Carondelet became governor of Louisiana 
he planned to establish a Spanish fort at Muscle Shoals in order 
to prevent the Americans from settling there.* 

When White returned to the frontier settlements, it was not 
to Franklin, for the collapse of the Shoals project had severed 
the bond that united him with those people, but to Cumberland, 
where he owned an estate. Far from serving the interests of 
Spain, he was active in dissuading the settlers there from listen- 
ing to Miré and emigrating to Spanish territory.*® As for the 
Spanish intrigue in Franklin, it came to an abrupt end with 


46 The acta of the Junta de Estado of March 16, 1789, was communicated by 
Valdés to the Governor of Havana in the form of a royal order dated March 23, 
1789. Cabello acknowledged the receipt of this order in his No. 1, muy reservada, 
of June 6, 1789. These documents are cited ante, note 42. 

47 Archivo de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 204, McGillivray to Carondelet, Little 
Tallassie, April 10, 1792, states that in the summer of 1791 Governor Blount informed 
him that the Tennessee Company was preparing to settle at Muscle Shoals, and that 
McGillivray might take what steps he pleased against the intruders, ‘‘on which I 
sent off Partys from this Country & dispersed them.’’ But in a letter to Miré of 
June 8, 1791, MeGillivray wrote that he was informed in April that 150 armed men, 
probably under the Tennessee Company, were preparing to leave the French Broad 
for Muscle Shoals, that he immediately sent a body of warriors to destroy their settle- 
ment, but that the Indians found no Americans at the Shoals. Jbid., leg. 1446, Me- 
Gillivray to Miré, June 8, 1791 (copy), enclosed in Miré to Casas, No. 31 reservada, 
July 17, 1791. 

48 Archivo de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, leg. 2353, (Carondelet) to Casas, No. 57 
reservada, New Orleans, Nov. 20, 1792, draft. Carondelet and McGillivray were un- 
doubtedly moved by a desire to protect Panton’s monopoly of the southern fur trade, 
as well as the territorial claims of Spain. 

49 State Records of N. Car., XXII, 792, James Robertson to the Governor of N. 
Car., Nashville, Sept. 2, 1789; John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Diaries of George 
Washington, 1748-1799 (Boston, 1925), IV, 87, summarizing a letter from Lardner 
Clark to Benjamin Hawkins, United States Senator from North Carolina, dated Nash- 
ville, Sept. 8, 1789. 
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White’s departure from New Orleans, and there is not the 
slightest evidence, so far as the writer knows, that it was ever 
revived. If Spain would not aid the expansionist projects of 
these mountaineers who longed for the plains, she had nothing 
with which to tempt them. Our old friend Blount, who had ap.- 
parently given up his interest in the Shoals colony, appeared 
on the scene again in 1790 as governor of the Southwest Terri- 
tory, and attached the Franklinites to the federal government 
by giving them some of the choicest territorial offices. Zac- 
hariah Cox and the indefatigable Sevier kept the scheme alive, 
but the story of their activities does not fall within the limits of 
this article. We have shown how the Muscle Shoals project was 
first a private enterprise, then the expansionist program of the 
state of Franklin, and finally the basis of an intrigue with Spain. 
When Zachariah Cox took up the project at the end of 1789, the 
cycle was complete, for it was once more, as in 1784, a private 
enterprise in land speculation under a grant from the state of 
Georgia.” 

50 For Zachariah Cox’s activities in connection with the Muscle Shoals project, see 


the Foreword by I. J. Cox in Quarterly Publication of the Hist, and Phil. Soc. of 
Ohio, VIII, 31. 
































THE RAILROADS AND FRONTIER POPULISM 
By Harum Farmer 


The emphasis which has been placed upon the financial phase 
of the populist movement has tended to obscure other points in 
the populist program. The modern student finds the explana- 
tion for the movement in the period of borrowing, speculation, 
and over expansion which preceded 1887. With the farmer who 
was living and suffering in Kansas, Nebraska, or the Dakotas 
through the decade following 1887, this explanation had no 
weight. He saw the cause of all his troubles in the capitalists; 
and chief among his capitalistic enemies he ranked the men who 
owned western railroads. The farmer’s action was determined 
during the populist period not by what is historically true, but 
by what the farmer of that day believed to be true. When the 
student discovers that state and national platforms of the Peo- 
ple’s Party are remarkably consistent in demanding government 
ownership of railroads, laws fixing maximum freight rates, and 
protection for grain shippers; and when he sees that planks in 
platforms regarding railroads often take precedence over those 
regarding free silver, he also sees that an understanding of the 
railroad problem from the point of view of the western farmer 
becomes essential to any clear understanding of the populist 
movement. Many people voted the populist ticket to secure 
railroad regulation rather than to secure free silver. 

‘Railroad discrimination and extortion constitute the ques- 
tion of the day. . . . They have entered into the discussion 
of every farmers’ meeting of this territory for three years 
past,’’ reads a petition of the Walsh County (Dakota) Farmers’ 
Alliance to the legislature in 1887.7 


‘The railroad system, as at present managed, is a system of 
spoliation and robbery, and its enormous bonded debt at ficti- 
tious values is absorbing the substance of the people in the inter- 
est of the millionaires,’’ declared the state platform of the Peo- 


‘Journal of the Council of Dakota Territory, 1887, p. 361, 
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ple’s Party of Nebraska in 1890. The belief expressed in these 
quotations was echoed in state and local conventions and jy 
Grange and Alliance meetings all over the West. Yet less thay 
ten years before, these same farmers had been voting enthusias. 
tically for the issuing of county and township bonds to be used 
for the securing of these same railroads. What had caused this 
changed attitude? 

The chief causes of conflict between the farmer and the rail. 
roads were difficulties arising over the shipment of grain and 
livestock. It was in connection with these two things that he 
was chiefly concerned with freight rates. It is true that he was 
in general agreement with the popular belief that high freight 
rates increased the cost of manufactured goods. Some farmers 
believed that railroad rates added as much as fifty per cent to the 
retail price of important commodities.* However, these rates 
were paid indirectly and they did not impress the farmer as did 
the rates paid on the grain and livestock which he shipped to 
market. 

The railroads and the farmer found it impossible to reach an 
agreement as to the proper basis upon which to determine 
freight rates. From the farmer’s point of view, freight charges 
should be based upon the cost of producing his crop. The Dako- 
ta farmer claimed that, when freight rates absorbed one-half of 
the price of his oats and corn and one-third of the price 
his wheat, it was prima facie evidence that the rates were too 
high.*| On corn shipped from Nebraska to Chicago the farmer 
received 9 cents at the railroad station, while the railroad com- 
pany received 15 cents for hauling the same corn.’ In 189), 
when corn was selling for 28 cents, transportation charges were 
20 cents per hundred pounds for corn and oats from the Mis- 
souri River to Chicago.” Such rates were, from the farmer’s 
point of view, unreasonable. 

Railroad managers, on the other hand, contended that rates 
must be figured on the cost of rendering the service. The cost 

2 Chicago Tribune, July 30, 1890. 

8 Letter to the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 17, 1887. 

4 Dakotaian, Oct. 30, 1895. 

5 Ibid., June 27, 1896. 


® Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1890, p. 319-20. 
7 Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1890, p. 96. 
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of service was high in the West. The tonnage was small and 
coal was high. Bad weather greatly increased the cost in the 
winter... Furthermore, the east and west traffic was not prop- 
erly balanced. The east-bound traffic was heavy. West-bound 
traffic was so light that in 1888 thirty per cent of the freight 
mileage in Nebraska was the hauling of empty cars.° Another 
thing which influenced the fixing of railroad rates in this region 
was the fact that most of the traffic was seasonal. Railroads 
depended for their profits on the grain shipments, which were 
made during only a few months of the year. 

It cannot be said that the defense of higher freight rates, 
which the railroads made, aroused much sympathy. The farm- 
ers met the arguments offered in defense of high rates with 
charges of stock-watering and over capitalization. ‘‘Shall 
the railroads be allowed to issue interest-bearing bonds and 
stock amounting to from four to ten times the cost of construc- 
tion and equipment . . . and then compel the payment of 
charges sufficient to cover interest and dividends on such an 
enormous amount of bonds and stocks that went to swell the 
coffers of Ames, Dillon, Forbes, Gould, and other railroad 
manipulators?’’ wrote an indignant Nebraska farmer in 1889."° 

“It is believed that the roads and equipment are capitalized 
at 25% to 50% in excess of actual cost at the time of construction 
and at 35% to 75% of present value,’’ stated the Kansas Rail- 
road Commission.” 

‘Prospective profits of operating roads is of very little in- 
fluence in inducing the investment of capital in building rail- 
roads,’’ declared the Dakota Railroad Commission to railroads 
appealing for higher rates on the ground that service did not 
pay. ‘*The opportunities for making money on land specula- 
tion, in town-site projects, in construction contracts and numer- 
ous other schemes are generally of much more value to the 
parties interested in building a railroad than is the legitimate 
cost of the roadbed. It is probable in many cases, especially in 
this territory, that the parties building a railroad could afford 

‘Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1886, p. 21. 

* Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation, 1890, p. 18. 

'0Chicago Tribune, March 2, 1889, a letter received by Cordley and Co., dealers 
im securities, Boston, Mass. 

1 Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1894, p. 47. 
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to throw away the entire cost of construction and still realize a 
very handsome return on their outlay. . . . Some railroads 
reported as costing many thousands of dollars did not really cost 
a single cent. The incidental profits of construction paid the 
whole bill.’’ * 

The truth seems to be that there was no such thing as a scien. 
tific rate. Neither railroad managers, nor farmers, nor rail 
road commissions had any scientific principle to guide them in 
the matter of rate-making. To point out manifest injustices jn 
certain specific rates was easy. To fix a just rate was difficult, 
That a rate of 46 cents per hundred for hauling grain 250 miles 
and the same rate for hauling it 800 miles was ‘‘unreasonably 
high for the longer and grossly excessive and extortionate for 
the shorter distance,’’ ** was probably true. But who could say 
what the fair rate was? 

As oppressive as the railroad rates, in the eyes of the farmers, 
was the favored treatment which the elevators received at the 
hands of the railroads. In many cases the elevators were owned 
by the railroads. Usually they were built on the railroad right 
of way, and frequently the agents of the railroad, at small sta- 
tions where the business did not justify a full-time agent, dealt 
in grain.’* In any ease the elevators were good customers and 
the railroads attempted to protect their interests. To the limit 
of their ability they guarded them against competition. They 
refused to allow grain to be loaded directly into ears ** and re- 
fused to grant sites for competing elevators."* In return they 
required the elevator companies to keep their elevators open all 
the year round.” 

When pressure was brought to bear upon the railroad to pro- 
vide additional elevator and warehouse sites, the railroad pre- 
vented the building by fixing impossible conditions. In 1892, 
the Great Northern refused to grant an elevator site to Thomas 

12 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1885, p. 47. 

13 Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1890, p. 96. 

14 Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1884, p. 68. 

15 The Railroads of the Northwest, Shall State Legislatures Regulate Tarif: 
Shall Railroad Operation be Directed and Controlled by State Commissioners? (St. 
Paul, 1883), 26. ; 

16 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1887, p. 297, letter from Genera! 


Manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Commission, Sept. 12, 1887. 
17 Ibid., 1885, p. 53. 
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MeBath at Grover, South Dakota, unless he would build an 
elevator of 30,000 bushels capacity. At that time there were 
776 elevators in South Dakota and only 21 of them had a capacity 
of 30,000 bushels.** 

The attitude of the farmers toward the elevators and the rail- 
roads is most clearly expressed in the statement made by the 
Elmwood (Nebraska) Farmers’ Alliance in its appeal to the 
Nebraska Board of Transportation against the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. ‘‘The railroads,’’ reads the statement, ‘‘have adopted 
the rule in this state of granting to individuals the right to con- 
struct elevators upon their grounds, adjacent to their side- 
tracks for the purpose of shipping the grain purchased at the 
railroad stations, and by this rule have assumed the right to say 
who shall ship grain over their lines of road. The operator of 
the elevator buys the grain from the producer and by this system 
there has grown up an absolute monopoly in the grain traffic 
of the state, and the owners of the elevators, chosen by the rail- 
road company, have the absolute control of the grain trade and 
no one can ship grain over a railroad in this state unless he be 
chosen to do so by the railroad company owning the line over 
which he wishes to ship.’’ ** 

To combat the monopoly acquired by railroad-supported 
elevators the farmers attempted to build elevators of their own. 
The cost of building large capacity elevators and the rule re- 
quiring them to be kept open all year made this impractical in 
most eases. The railroads contended that it was unfair to per- 
mit small elevators to compete with the first-class elevators in 
the rush season.*”” The farmers also attempted to build ware- 
houses in order to store their grain. The railroads opposed 
these on the ground that ‘‘the development of the country and 
the increase of crops imperatively demand, in the interest both 
of the railroad company and the people, that elevators be built 
instead of warehouses, so that the handling of the crop may 
be facilitated.’’ ™ 

18 Report of the South Dakota Railroad Commission, 1892, p. 44. 

18 Report of the Board of Transportation of Nebraska, 1890, p. 85. 

20 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1887, p. 297, letter of the General 
Manager of the Northern Pacific to the Commission. 


21 Report of the South Dakota Railroad Commission, 1892, p. 38, letter from 
President of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad to the Commission. 
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For Dakota farmers this problem was solved by an act ap. 
proved March 19, 1891, which provided that the railroad cow. 
missioners should investigate when a site for an elevator or 
warehouse was refused by the railroad company. If they be- 
lieved that public welfare demanded another elevator, they 
were given the power to fix the site on the right of way of the 
‘ailroad company. Appraisers duly appointed were to fix the 
value; the applicant should then tender the damages awarded 
to the railroad company and proceed to build his elevator or 
warehouse.” Similar laws were passed in Kansas and Ne. 
braska. 

A serious competitor for the elevator was the track-shipper, 
i.e., the shipper who loaded grain from wagons directly into the 
vars, thus saving elevator charges. Farmers shipping in this 
way claimed to make from 8 to 10 cents per bushel on wheat.” 
Usually, however, these shippers were not farmers, but buyers 
who purchased from the farmers and loaded their wheat directly 
into the ears. They had no capital invested in property and 
could afford to pay a slightly higher price for grain than the 
elevator-men.** They engaged in grain buying only in the busy 
season, and demanded cars just at the time when they were most 
difficult to furnish. 

The railroads were hostile to the track-loader. ‘*‘Men who buy 
grain for track delivery are not engaged in making shipments at 
any other time in the year except during the best part of the 
shipping season,’’ complained the General Manager of the Bur- 
lington and Missouri to the Nebraska Board of Transportation.’ 
‘“The occasional shipper who has no warehouse but loads direct 
to the car, comes in the market when there is a profit to be made, 
but as soon as business drops off and there is not enough margin 
to make it pay to handle it profitably, he is out of the market, 
and the result would be, if it were not for the elevators, that 
there would be no reliable and constant market,’’ declared the 
General Manager of the Northern Pacific.” 

The railroads expressed themselves unwilling to furnish cars 

22 Ibid., 104. 

23 Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1884, p. 50. 

24 Ibid., 17. 


25 Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation, 1889, p. 28. 
26 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1889, p. 17. 
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to independent buyers in competition with elevators. ‘‘We do 
not think that they (independent buyers) can rightly ask us for 
the same facilities in the matter of cars as the men who have 
heen to the expense of erecting elevators and who are engaged 
in making shipments all the year round,’’ stated the General 
Manager of the Burlington and Missouri to the Nebraska Board 
of Transportation.** Other railroads were equally firm in their 
stand. ‘*We are not now able to furnish over fifty per cent of 
the cars asked for to load wheat actually ready for shipment 
from warehouses along the line, consequently we cannot under- 
take to furnish cars for parties to use as warehouses to collect 
and buy wheat into,’’ declared the general superintendent of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba.* 

To the farmers this position was intolerable. It was one more 
example of the collusion of capitalistic monopolies to rob them 
of the fruits of their hard labor. ‘‘I have been robbed out of 
my money by that most damnable combination,’’ wrote Mr. 
Edison, an irate member of the Dakota territorial legislature.* 
He found many sympathetic listeners who felt that they also 
had been robbed. 

Car-famines were a perennial source of trouble during the 
period of wheat harvest. The railroads took the position that 
in time of shortage the elevators should be supplied first. The 
orders issued by the Burlington and Missouri to its agents are 
typical: 

‘For dividing cars among shippers whenever cars are scarce, 
as at present, agents will observe the following rule: ‘Find from 
your records the number of cars loaded by each shipper during 
the six months from May to October inclusive and divide your 
empties among them now in the same proportion that they 
loaded them. Track-loaders who did no business during this 
six months should receive half the number of cars which the 
regular shipper who loaded fewest received.’ ’’* Practically, 
this resulted in consigning all the cars to elevators. The rail- 
roads contended that this was necessary to keep the elevators 
open. If elevators were closed because they were full of grain, 

*? Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation, 1889, p. 28. 


*s Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1885, p. 65. 
29 Ibid. 


Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation, 1888, p. 11T. 
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it would be impossible for the farmers to find a market at all.” 
Cases were cited of farmers who had been compelled to hau! 
grain home after they had hauled it sixty miles to market be- 
cause they were unable to secure either cars or storage space in 
elevators.” 

To track-loaders, this policy of the railroads appeared very 
unfair and they were unwearied in their efforts to have it 
changed. In this they had the enthusiastic codperation of the 
farmers. The territorial legislature of Dakota passed a law 
as early as 1883 compelling railroads to grant shipment in ecar- 
load lots.** Farmers were to be permitted to erect warehouses 
for storage of their grain and the railroad company was com- 
pelled to furnish side-tracks if the owners of the warehouses 
would pay the cost.** The Board of Transportation of Nebraska 
ruled that railroads in period of famine must furnish ears 
‘‘ratably and fairly to all shippers in proportion to the freight 
tendered by them.’’ * 

The railroads complained that these regulations hindered 
shipping. Wheat buyers took advantage of a law intended to 
aid farmers to evade the cost of building elevators.*® The far- 
mers themselves sometimes delayed cars two or three days 
while they hauled grain in from the country.* The railroads 
tried to prevent this delay of cars by demanding demurrage 
charges, which compelled the loading of cars in a certain number 
of hours. In the case of track-loaders, this demurrage must be 
guaranteed by a deposit made when the car was set, which was 
forfeited if there was delay in loading. Track-loaders claimed 
that this was discrimination, since no such deposit was required 
from elevators. The railroads justified this treatment on the 
ground that the elevators were operated by responsible parties 
who could be reached. They had warehouses on the line and 
worked under regular business methods, while the occasional 
shipper brought a carload of freight to a station and disap 

31 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1885, p. 52, letter from General 
Manager, St. Paul Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad to the Commission. 

32 Report of the South Dakota Railroad Commission, 1891, p. 48. 

33 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1886, p. 31. 

84 Ibid., 1885, p. 47. 

85 Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation, 1890, p. 112. 


36 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1886, p. xxvi. 
87 Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1890 p. 58. 
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neared.= In Kansas, at least, this position of the railroad was 
supported by the State Railroad Commission, which ruled that 
the railroads might charge demurrage for the longer time it 
took to load a ear on the track than from the elevator.* 

The problem of car shortage at harvest time was never satis- 
factorily solved. The Dakota Railroad Commission declared 
that it believed the problem to be unsolvable. In 1887, it issued 
a report urging the farmers to build granaries and store their 
erain on their own farms. They contended that elevator charges 
for one season would pay the cost of building granaries. The 
farmer would be able to hold his wheat for a higher market. 
Furthermore, such storage would prevent speculators from se- 
curing a knowledge of the number of bushels of wheat available 
for market and would thus stop corners in wheat. The rail- 
roads agreed to transport lumber free for sixty days for all 
farmers who would build such granaries before the 1887 har- 
vest.” The difficulty with this proposal was that debt-burdened 
farmers could not afford to hold crops in granaries. They must 
sell at the earliest possible moment to meet their obligations. 

There were other conflicts between farmers and railroads be- 
sides those relating to cars. Weighing and billing of grain was 
a constant source of irritation. The farmer believed that every 
station should be provided with scales. At very few of the 
small stations were these provided. At stations where there 
were no seales, cars were arbitrarily billed at 30,000 pounds and 
freight charges paid on that weight. When actual weights were 
received the shipper must seek adjustment. This was a lengthy 
and difficult process, taking from three to six months. Many 
farmers suffered the over-charge rather than force payment — 
and ‘took their pay in cursing the railroad company.’ The 
Union Pacifie was especially hated because it did not have its 
cars marked showing how full they might be loaded. Then it 
made an extra charge for the deficiency if underloaded and for 
the excess if they were overloaded.” 

88 Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1889, p. 17, letter from General 
Manager of the Missouri Pacific to the Commission. 

89 Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1885, p. 83. 

© Report of the Dakota Railroad Commission, 1887, p. 76. 


‘| Report of the Kansas Railroad Commission, 1886, p. 99. 
“2 Ibid., 1884, p. 63. 
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In addition to difficulties over grain shipment, there were end. 
less disputes over the quality of service rendered by the rail. 
roads. During the boom period, when the railroads were seek. 
ing contributions to aid in the construction of roads, they were 
very generous with promises to build depots, to give daily traiy 
service, to maintain full-time agents, ete. When the depression 
same, the railroads tried to economize by curtailing service. [yp 
every frontier state, much of the time of the railroad commis. 
sions was taken in trying to work out a method of harmonizing 
the contention of the railroads, that they could not be forced to 
give a service which did not pay, with the popular belief that 
the agreements made by the railroads in time of prosperity were 
contracts which they were legally bound to fulfill. 

Only a few instances can be cited out of the number of cases 
which came before railroad commissions involving this question. 
Quindaro Township, Wyandotte County, Kansas was promised 
a depot at White Church, which is described as being ‘‘not an 
incorporated town but a locality,’’ in return for issuing town- 
ship bonds to the amount of $133,000 to the Union Pacific. In 
1887, they appealed to the Railroad Commission to compel the 
railroad to fulfill the agreement.* 

Eagle Township, Sedgwick County, Kansas voted $15,000 in 
township bonds to aid in the construction of the Midland Rail- 
road on condition that the company build and maintain a depot 
in the township. The depot was built, but no agent maintained 
there. When the township appealed to the Railroad Commis- 
sion, the railroad argued in its defense that, ‘‘The question o! 
whether municipal bonds were voted to the Kansas Midland 
Railway Company on condition that it should build a suitable 
depot . . . should not influence you in determining this 
ease.’’ The only question to be considered, according to the 
railroad’s attorney, was the question as to whether the amount 
of business justified an agent.** The board ruled that the rail- 
road had made a contract by which it was bound, regardless of 
the amount of business transacted. 

Railroads sometimes contended that when a change in owner- 
ship oceurred the contracts regarding maintenance of service 


43 Tbid., 1887, p. 69. 
44 Jbid., 1888, p. 112. 
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were null and void. Railroad commissions rarely accepted this 
argument. ‘‘When subsidies are granted to a company,’’ ruled 
the Kansas Railroad Commission in 1894 in the case of H. M. 
Gray et al. vs. M. P. Railway Company, ‘‘successors to that com- 
pany are bound to recognize and fulfill such contracts.’’ “ 

- There were other causes of the farmer’s hatred for the rail- 
roads which from lack of space can only be mentioned here. 
The farmer believed that the property of the railroad was hab- 
itually under-valued for purposes of taxation and over-valued 
for purposes of rate-making. Rate wars, struggles for uniform 
classification, and the political influence of the railroads, all re- 
ceived his attention. Mileage books and free passes aroused his 
wrath. ‘‘In Dakota the poor man who cannot afford to buy a 
2000 mile ticket pays four cents a mile passenger fare, while the 
rich man pays two cents and the politicians, judges, and office- 
holders go free,’’ wrote a Farmers’ Alliance leader.“ 

‘Tt is a long haul to market, and by means of exorbitant 
freight rates exacted to pay profits on watered stock, a system 
of virtual confiscation has been inaugurated and the profits of 
farming have disappeared . . .,’? wrote Allen of Nebraska 
in 1896.*7 

‘‘When the farmer sends his surplus to market, the railroads 
lie in wait for him,’’ declared Jerry Simpson. ‘‘In effecting his 
exchange, he must use this great public high way and he 
finds . . . that all the benefits growing out of this great 
invention are given to the large corporations which are enabled 
to rob the people through special privileges granted by laws 
passed by a Congress whose election has been secured by the 
free use of money wrung from the people by the charge upon 
watered stock.’’ “ 

This was the feeling of the western farmer with regard to 
the railroads and the railroad program of the People’s Party 
made an appeal to him which rivaled in strength that made by its 
financial program. 

‘5 Ibid., 1894, p. 93. 

#6 Alonzo Wardall, ‘‘ The Situation in the Northwest,’’ Farmers’ Alliance History 
edited by Dunning (Washington, 1891), 306. 


47‘* Western Feeling towards the East,’’ North American Review, CLXII, p. 591. 
#8 Jerry Simpson, ‘‘ The Political Rebellion in Kansas’’ in Dunning, op. cit., 282. 
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IN THE 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1771 2 


7 
TRANSLATED AND Eprrep By Davin K. Bsorx 


The results of the Seven Years’ War brought about many com- 
plicated situations, especially regarding the Mississippi Valley. 
Louisiana, France’s proud possession in North America bought 
by many noble sacrifices, was divided between England and 
Spain. Spain hoped that the mighty Mississippi would suffice 
as a barrier between the two nations and that peace and pros- 
perity, harmony and good fellowship would blossom on its 
shores.’ That, however, was a false hope. No sooner did the 
flags of the respective nations wave over the banks of the 
‘* Father of Waters,’’ than rivalry, jealousy, and hatred dis- 
turbed the peace in the valley. 

The following documents describe some of the difficulties 
growing out of the attempts, by the English and the Spaniards, 
to win the allegiance of the Indians on the banks of the river. 
In these attempts, different kinds of bait were used, each nation 
trying to outdo the other. Unlike hungry fishes, the Indians did 
not thoughtlessly go for the bait, but were always guarding their 
own interests. Friendship with all foreigners would bring 
peace and prosperity and the most bountiful presents. Conse- 
quently, the Indians reasoned, if two foreign nations were living 
on the shores of the Mississippi River, they must make friends 
with both.2 This attitude of the Indians did not please the 
Europeans, and caused a note of unfriendliness to creep into the 
correspondence between the representatives of the two nations, 
as is seen in the selections here presented. 

The documents were found by the writer in the Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias, Seville, in the collection known as the Papeles 
Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba. The original letters by John 


1See O’Reilly’s correspondence with the English Officials, copies of which were 
included in a letter from O’Reill: to Arriaga, March 1, 1770, no. 39, A.G.I., Aud. 
Sto. Domingo, 80-1-9. Also his Instructions to the different commanders of the 
interior posts. 

2See the documents below. 
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Thomas, the English Indian Agent on the lower Mississippi, to 
Unzaga, the Spanish Governor of Louisiana, were written in 
English. Unzaga had them translated into Spanish before send- 
ing them to Spain. Only the copies in Spanish were obtained 
by the writer, except in one case, as is noted below. It is hoped 
that someday, somewhere, the original letters by John Thomas 
to Unzaga may be found. The letter from Villier to John 
Thomas was written in French and was not translated into 
Spanish. The last three documents are copies from the orig- 
inal manuseripts which are rough notes taken at the council 
meeting between the English representative and the Indian 
chiefs. They are not even signed by any one. 


DOCUMENTS 


Letter from John Thomas to Governor Unzaga, Manchac, 
December 4, 1771] * 


To His Excellency Don Luis de Unzaga y Amezaga * 
Sir. 
In view of the polite reception which I have met with from your 
Exeellency,’ and your promise to maintain peace and tranquillity 
among the Savages on the Mississippi, I take this opportunity 
to inform you that I have had a talk with several tribes of In- 
dians between this place ° and the Grand Gulf, and I do assure 
your Excellency, upon the honor of my profession, that I have 
commanded the Indians to remain in peace with the Spanish 
Subjects of Luisiana.’ 

[ am sorry to inform your Excellency that I have many rea- 
sons to think that some one talked to the Indians against the 
English, but I am firmly of opinion that this was unauthorized, 
because a noble Spaniard, Governor of Louisiana, promised me 
his assistance to continue the peace of the savages. Therefore, 
[ am well persuaded that your Excellency will greatly dis- 

8 Titles within brackets are not in the documents. 

*A.G.1., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2357. 

5O’Reilly, after taking possession of Louisiana, appointed Unzaga, who had ac- 
companied him, governor, Nov. 29, 1769. See O’Reilly to Arriaga, December 10, 
1769, no. 17, A.G.I., Aud. Sto. Domingo, 80-1-9. 

® Manchae refers to the district of lower Mississippi, i.e. the English side. Man- 


chac was situated near the Iberville River where the English had a fort named Bute. 
* The spelling of proper names has been retained as in the original. 
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approve of any envious traders presuming to disturb the peace 
of two great Nations for the trifling consequences of a few skins 
and blankets. As to the particular meaning of this matter I beg 
leave to refer your Excellency to the inclosed affidavit.* 

I further beg leave to inform your Excellency that on my re. 
turn to the village of the Tocas® ' was convinced of their having 
been invited in my absence to a feast at Punta Cortada ™ by the 
commanding officer; from which feast they had not at that time 
returned or even recovered from their debauch. I paid the com- 
manding officer my respects but he did not inform me of the 
intent and meaning of the Tonica Congress. 

Soon after my arrival here at the place of my residence, the 
Tonica and Albibama Chiefs paid me a visit with their warriors. 
I immediately sent an invitation to Mr. Descoudriaux (your 
commanding officer on the River Ybberville) to request his com- 
pany to dine with me, and he did me that honor. After dinner 
I spoke to the Indians, recommending the continuation of the 
peace with the Spaniards, declaring that I had nothing disre- 
spectful to say against that Nation, and as the Indian interpreter 
speaks the French Language, Mr. Descoudriaux must certainly 
be convinced of my fair and honorable proceedings. Thereupon 
Lattanache, the Tonica Chief, ordered the interpreter to inform 
Mr. Descoudriaux that the Spanish Commanding Officer at 
Punta Cortada had sent an invitation for him and his warriors 
to come there to a feast, which was accepted. When the said 
Spanish Commanding Officer saw the English Medal I had given 
him when I went up the Mississippi, he commanded him to give 
it up. This being refused, the Officer made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to take it by force. But the Tonica Chief ordered the 
Interpreter to tell Mr. Descoudriaux that he would sooner lose 
his head than part with the English Medal, and that the attempt 
to take it by force was ungenerous. As to my conduct among 
the Savages, your Excellency shall never have any just reason to 
complain. 

8 See p. 402. 

®Toc4s or Tonicas as it is used in other places in the document. There were 
several Tonica villages on the banks of the Mississippi River north of the Iberville 
River. The reference here is probably to the village on the eastern side of the River 


and north of Pointe Coupée. 
10 Punta Cortada — Pointe Coupée. 
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Mr. Descoudriaux asked me by the authority of your Excel- 
lency if I had a right to invite the Indians to return to their 
Settlements on the English side of the Mississippi, which they 
had left since the conclusion of the peace. These Indians have 
been enticed away by others since that event, and they have 
received French and Spanish medals, colors," presents, ete., on 
which account I think it my duty to invite such Indians to return 
and settle on their own lands. 

The Tonicas have been settled on the eastern banks of the 
Mississippi from time immemorial, notwithstanding that great 
pains have been taken to prevail on them to move and settle on 
the Spanish Side of the Mississippi. Several feasts have been 
held for this purpose at Punta Cortada. The most extraor- 
dinary one was held last spring at the Tonica Village, the Span- 
ish commanding officer and some of the principal inhabitants of 
Punta Cortada being present and spectators of the barbarous 
and ancient exhibitions of the Indians, cutting themselves with 
the teeth or bones of fish till the blood ran in streams, to show 
their warlike disposition, under flying Spanish colors on Eng 
lish territory. As these are facts well known, I believe your 
Excellency will be of opinion that I am equally entitled to give 
medals and English colors to Spanish Indians and send word 
throughout the Province of Mexico, since a rumor has been 
spread among the English Indians of our intention to abandon 
the Province of West Florida in favour of the Spaniards. But 
from the confidence I place in your Excellency and our mutual 
agreement to support the continuation of the peace among the 
Indians I shall not attempt to give medals or English colors to 
Spanish Indians until I know your determination, whether the 
Spanish medals and colors are to be recalled or not, that have 
been given to such Indians as were actually settled on the eastern 
side of the said river on the conclusion of the peace. 

Likewise it is a well known fact that the Indians have been 
urged on to kill and pillage His Britannic Majesty’s subjects 
on the Mississippi River since the peace (to my great loss),” 
and also it is certain that if any future insults of that kind 
should be offered, a proper reprisal will take place. But I 

11 Banderas is used in the mss. In English correspondence of the time, the word 

lors seems to be preferable to banners. 


19 


124 mi gran perdida. 
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flatter myself that measures will be pursued by your Excelleney 
to prevent any such proceedings for the future. 
I have no secret influence with the Indians, and if the Com. 
manding Officers of Punta Cortada and Fort Gabriel’ ¢oy. 
descend to write or talk to me in a direct manner, I shall at al] 
times be attentive. But if either of them continues the attempt 
to persuade me that the Tonica Indians are entitled to Spanish 
medals, colors ete. and that I am not entitled to invite back the 
little tribes of Indians that have been enticed away or who have 
otherwise left the English since the peace and settled on the 
western banks of the Mississippi, in such case I will not write 
or talk to any of them on the subject of Indian affairs as it wil] 
plainly appear to me that the intention to continue the peace 
among the Savages is not adhered to as strictly as I could wish. 
The Chief of the Chetimaches* has been here with his war- 
riors. I gave them (as visiting Indians) three blankets and a 
little powder and ball for the venison they brought me, but ab- 
solutely refused to give the Chief an English medal or colors, 
till your Excellency’s determination is known as to how we are 
to codperate for the preservation of peace among the Savages. 
I have taken the liberty to inclose your Excellency a copy of 
a letter ** from your commanding officer at Punta Cortada with 
my answer,"* which I hope will not displease you. 
I have the Honor to be with truth and great respect, 
Your Exeellency’s Most Obedient and most Humble Servant. 
Manchae the 4th December 1771 Juan Thomas." 


[The Affidavit] 
On the Mississippi.” 

Be it known that Juan Thomas Esquire, Deputy Superintend- 
ant of Indian Affairs and One of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the province of West Florida, being on the English 
territory opposite the Indian Towns of the Biloxis and Pas 

13 Opposite Fort Bute, ie. south of the Iberville River. 

14These Indians lived on the Spanish side of the Mississippi across from Fort 
Bute but moved around freely and were accustomed to hunt on the English side. 

15 See p. 403. 

16 See p. 405. 

17 John Thomas was the official English Indian agent in the district surrounding 
Fort Bute. 


18 This affidavit was translated from English into Spanish. 
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eagulais on the 25th of October in the year of our Lord 1771 in 
the presence of Alexandro McYntoche and Wils Eseot, who be- 
ing duly sworn, deposed and declared that frequently slanderous 
reports had been spread among the Indians against the English 
by Jaime Tarascon, a Spanish subject, and that the said Indians 
meeting the said Juan Thomas informed him that the night 
before his arrival the said Tarascon had sent them repeatedly 
messages that the English gunpowder sold by the traders was 
like bad flour and consequently would not kill an animal at any 
tolerable distance, and that the people of that nation were like 
brutes, as they cohabited with their mothers and sisters and took 
a pleasure in enslaving mankind, and that the intention of the 
said Juan Thomas, coming among the Mississippi Indians, was 
to persuade them (by fair promisses) to settle on the English 
side of the River, with a view to take them prisoners, and send 
them to be slaves in a foreign land, for which reasons it would 
be good to eut them off from the face of the earth and that now 
was the time. A white man who speaks the French and Indian 
languages was present and the said Juan Thomas’s Indian in- 
terpreter, Jorge Keyzer, who being duly sworn declares that 
the within is the truth and nothing but the truth. 
Wils Escott 
Signed < Alexandro McYntoche 
Jorge Keyzer sworn Indian Interpreter. 

Witness 
Jorge Harrison 

Sworn before me this 20th Day of November Anno Domini 
1771 Juan Thomas, Justice of the Peace. 


[Letter from Villier to John Thomas, Pointe Coupeé, Nov. 25, 
1771] * 
Sir. 

As there is nothing of greater importance for Spain and Eng- 
land in this part of America than to maintain between them- 
selves union and harmony, which is indispensable for the peace 
and tranquillity of their respective subjects, I am writing to you 
with the purpose of persuading you that very little trust can be 
placed in the words of the savages surrounding us. 

When Lattanache, Chief of the Tonicas, told me that he had 


19 Villier’s letter is in French. 
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received a medal from you, Sir, I showed my displeasure unmis. 
takably, and I told him that it would now be necessary for him 
to choose, that he could not be friend of both nations; and that 
he could keep the English medal but must return the Spanish. 

He answered that one more medal added to those he already 
had signified nothing, and that he considered only his own and 
his people’s interests. 

Two days later the chiefs again visited me, promising not to 
make any agreement with you. I took care to doubt them, but to 
relieve me of all suspicion Lattanache sent me the English 
medal. This came as a surprise as I was not thinking any more 
about it, and had ceased worrying about them. It is yon, Sir, 
who misunderstood him when he informed you about it, think- 
ing that I had taken it by foree. I will do you the justice of 
thinking that you did not believe me obnoxious enough to act 
in this way. The truth of the matter is that I did not care to 
receive him again. 

If we wish to conserve the tranquility necessary to the well- 
being of the subjects who are under our care, it is necessary that 
we resolve not to put any trust in the talk and promises of the 
different nations. Their only purpose is to gain the greatest 
advantages for themselves. For example, had I wished to listen 
to the chief of the Tonicas, I would have believed that you had 
held the most indecent and insulting discourse against us. | 
could have cause to believe that about you, seeing that I was of 
no account at all to you when you passed through here. [| have 
reason to believe that you have not done me justice, staying as 
you did within a step of my home, and then departing in haste 
in spite of your promise to stop at my place. 

As I take this treatment extremely to heart, I have not been 
able to prevent you from knowing it. Even so, I assure you that 
no one can be more well-meaning than I. 

Sir, Your very humble and very obedient servant 
Balthazard de Villier.” 
P.S. 

Sir, I have used the French language as it is more familiar to 
me. If you honor me with a reply I would feel obliged if you 
would do the same. 

At Fort Pointe Coupée November 25, 1771. 


20 The commanding officer at Poirte Coupée, appointed by O’Reilly. 
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‘Letter from John Thomas to Villier.] 


Fort Bute * the 5th December 1771. 
Sir. 

In answer to your letter I agree with you that it is absolutely 
necessary and prudent for the English and Spanish officers in 
power to exert themselves in maintaining the union and Har- 
mony indispensable for the repose and tranquillity of their re- 
spective subjects, by which means I am in hopes that the savages 
will not be urged on for the future to disturb the peace of His 
sritannic Majesty’s subjects, as every thing in my power shall 
be done to preserve the tranquillity of His Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects on the Mississippi River. 

On my going up the River I was authorized to give Latanache, 
the Toniea Chief, an English medal, he and his warriors having 
been settled on the eastern banks of the Mississippi River from 
time immemorial. You tell me you showed toward him resent- 
ment, and displeasure because of his acceptance of the medal. 
I flatter myself that this displeasure was not shown him by 
authority and that it was received as it ought to be. Latanache 
informed me in presence of a Spanish officer that on his refusal 
to give you the English medal you made an unsuccessful attempt 
to take it by force at a Tonica feast at which he was present by 
vour invitation, and he further said at the same time that he 
would sooner lose his head than part with the English medal. 
You tell me that the said Chief offered to give you the medal. I 
believe you as a gentlman, at the same time I am well convinced 
that frequent attempts have been made to persuade the Tonicas 
to settle on the Spanish side. If the Indians on the East side of 
the River have been urged to establish themselves on the Span- 
ish side by means of Spanish medals, colors, presents ete., I can- 
not believe that the real intention of those who made such at- 
tempts is that the peace be lasting. It is true I have invited all 
the little Nations of Indians on the western banks of the Missis- 
sipi River to return to the eastern side where they were settled 
at the conclusion of the peace. You and Mr. Descoudreaux tell 


21 Fort Bute was situated on the eastern side of the Mississippi River and the 
northern bank of the Iberville River. The fort was placed almost where the Iber- 
ville joins the Mississippi. The hopes of the English for a prosperous Mississippi 
Valley trade were linked to Fort Bute and the possibilities of a canal through the 
Iberville River to the gulf. 
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me it is not fair to invite them back to their former settlements 
or give them and the Tonicas medals. I am much obliged to 
both of you gentlemen for your opinions of my capacity and un. 
derstanding, even to think that I could possibly be persuaded 
that such arguments proceeded from sound reasoning or peace- 
ful intentions. 

It is true we ought to be very cautious in giving credit to say- 
age speeches, but I cannot agree with you in opinion that we 
ought not to place the least confidence in the speeches of Indian 
Chiefs; that may be a Spanish maxim, but I never heard it was 
a French one. As to what I have said to the Indians the par- 
ticulars are as follows, and I leave you to judge if there is any- 
thing indecent or insulting: 

‘‘T have come here among you Indians as an English officer, 

empowered to see that the traders do you justice, and to invite 
those savages to return to their different settlements on the 
eastern side of the Misissipi River who were actually settled 
there in their different villages at the conclusion of the peace. 
I likewise inform all you little Nations of Indians that come be- 
fore me from the eastern and western banks of the Misissipi 
River, that the English and Spaniards remain in peace without 
a prospect of war, and I command you Indians to continue in 
peace with the English and Spaniards, even in case of a war, 
and not interfere with two great Nations capable of fighting their 
own battles without the assistance of you Indians on either 
side.’’ ** 
If you, Sir, ean possibly point out a better and more honest 
method of talking to the Indians, I beg you to favour me with it 
in the French language, that I may be able more effectually to 
secure the tranquillity of the savages. 

I conclude this letter as a private gentleman that never gave you 
the least just cause of offence, being truly sensible of your polite 
ness, and my promise to accept your kind invitation to pass a 
few agreeable hours with you on my return from the Natchez. 
But my apology for not staying, occasioned by my being much 
longer on my passage than expected, was seemingly satisfactory 
to you, more especially as I expressed my happiness in having 

22 The English officials occasionally held regular councils with the Indians. [ 


have no documents relating to the meeting mentioned here by John Thomas, but | 
have included three speeches rendered at such a council held in October, 1772. 
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a fair prospect of being better acquainted. As to my stay at 
any other house, it was only a few minutes to purchase two sheep 
by your permission. Therefore you cannot have the least room 
to think I have not done you Justice. Believe me, Sir, if I should 
vive the least offense, even through inadvertency, I am always 
ready to give such satisfaction as a gentleman is entitled to de- 
mand. I am, Sir, with regard, 
Sir, Your most obedient and most humble servant 
Juan Thomas 

P.S. 

I am sorry that it is not in my power to write to you in the 
French language agreable to your request. 
To Captain Villier. 


[Letter from John Thomas to Governor Unzaga] * 


Fort Bute December the 12th 1771. 
To His Excellency 
Don Unzaga Amezaga. 
Sir. 

I have had the honour to receive your Excellency’s letter, in 
answer I beg leave to be of opinion that you have not been prop- 
erly inform’d concerning the Indian’s you mention, of my having 
no right to draw over to the Eastern Side of Mississippi; The 
Tonicas have been settled on the English Side of the River time 
immemorial; and French influence has fail’d in persuading them 
to change Side’s; as to the little nation’s that have left the Eng- 
lish since the Peace, and settled on the Spanish Side of the River, 
by invitation, medals, colour’s Presents ete, I appeal to your 
Excellency’s Superiour good Sense, whether I am not intitled to 
invite back such Indian’s that were actually settled on the East- 
ern side of the Mississippi on the conclusion of the Peace. 

[ shall not at any time break my promise, Especially with a 
Nobleman so High in office as your Excellency ; Therefore I have 
not given Invitation’s or Medal’s to any Indian’s to come over 
and reside with the English, that were settled on the Island of 
New. orlean’s, or on the Western Side of the Mississippi on the 
conclusion of the Peace. I wish your Excellency may always 

*3 This is a eopy of the original letter in English from John Thomas to Unzaga. 
It was included with the preceding papers. 
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receive a true and just information concerning Indians; as for 

my part I will never deceive you, and beg leave to refer you to 

my former letter in hope’s it will be truly Satisfactory to your 

Excellency. . 

I have the honour to be with great Respect 
Your Excellency’s Most obd' and Most Humb. Servant 

John Thomas 

To His Exeellency Don Unzaga Amezaga 


[Three speeches given at an Indian Council held by the English 
at Fort Bute] * 

Fort Bute 14 Oct" 1772 
Friends and Brothers. 

I am very glad to see you all and to take you by the hand as 
friends — I am not come here to give a long talk but to hear any 
you may have to give me that wou’d choose shou’d be sent to 
the Great King — or to the great beloved man or Chief of the 
red men, who out of his regard for you was so good as send a 
Chief to live among you, and to see Justice done between you 
and the white people who live near you and with whom you 
trade, I am very sorry for the accident which deprived you of 
him — but he may come again, in the mean time he ordered me — 
as I was coming this way upon my own private business — to 
enquire if you had any cause of complaint and to do you Jus- 
tice — and to convince you of his friendship for you he has sent 
you a few presents — which he desired might be given to such 
as were most deserving — and who shou’d appear to me to be 
the best and most steady friends to the Great King and his 
people — By this you may see how much it is your interest to 
deserve the protection and friendship of the Great King which 
he so generously offers you—and altho’ you are but few in 
number — compared with the many great Nations under his 

24 A.G.1., Pap. de Cuba, 192-2. These speeches have no connection with the pre- 
ceding letters but may serve as illustrative material of the speeches given by Indians 
and Europeans when in council together. John Thomas refers to such a council in 
his letter to Villiers. These copies were made from the original documents. The 
writing is poor, and the document is full of corrections, reminding one of a first draft. 
There is no indication as to the name of the English representative, as they carry no 
signature. It would, no doubt, be interesting to know how these papers reached the 


. ae . ee 
Spanish archives, unless a Spanish representative was present at the meeting and 
took down the speeches given. 
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protection — yet you see he does not forget you —I therefore 
hope your talks will be such as will make him love you and not 
repent what he has done for you, I shall only observe for your 
incouragem’t that no white person has made any complaint to 
me ag’t you — which gives me great pleasure ——— Now I am 
ready to hear you. 


Manchaque — 14th Oct" 1772 
Brother. 
Lattanash G. M. Chief — 

I am come down here agreeable to your desire altho’ I am 
crown so infirm by age, as scarce to be able to come so far from 
home —I saw you the other day at P‘ C-e for the first time and 
was glad to take you by the hand — as I had often heard of you, 
and that you was a great beloved man who was very good to red 
men. I hope you will be good to me and my warriors who are 
now here and that you will not forget those who are out hunting 
and whose hearts wou’d be glad to see you. 

[ heard you was angry at my having this Medal (which is french) 
and Spanish Colours—why wou’d you be angry at that, I had the 
Medal before the English came here — and as for the Colours — 
I gave my old one to the Arkansas — and the Commandant at P' 
Coupée gave me another for it — we are free men — and I never 
heard that the English wanted to make slaves of us — we want 
to be friends with all the white people near us—as we live 
among them; and are we not free to go to which side of the 
River we please — are not the lands our own, besides we are 
poor — our hunting grounds on this side are poor — because we 
are afraid of the Creeks — and we are glad to be friends with 
every white man — and if the enemy drive us from this side as 
they have already done to some of my red Bretheren what must 
become of me — where must I go, if I am not friends with those on 
the other side —if you want me to stay on this side keep away 
the enemy — and do not give away any of our lands — for if we 
were bad men — and did not love the Eng. we wou’! not have 
allowed your people to settle upon our lands — and none of them 
can say we use them ill —I have no more to say, I did not come 
to talk, but to see you, my heart is strait, I hope yours is also — 
I have not long to live —I will die upon my own lands and when 
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I am dead this man (pointing to his nephew) may do what he 
pleases — as he is to succeed me — 
Latanash — 

I have heard with great attention your talk — and I am wel] 

pleased with it — it becomes your years — and is the talk of a 
wise man that has a good heart — I am not angry at your having 
that Medal — nor do I desire you to throw it away altho’ you 
vannot help seeing that they who gave it you have thrown you 
away — but while you continue to behave well to the English 
and to make your people do the same — you may always depend 
upon their friendship — and as to the Colours as you only took 
them in exchange for those you gave away I shall write to the 
G. B. man to send you English colours which I hope you will 
carry —I will also apply to him for an English Medal — for 
you — which you may wear with that one, and which you can 
give to your successor who has promised me never to take any 
other. I am well pleased at your saying you will be friends with 
all white people — but as the Spaniards live on one side of the 
river and the English on the other, and as they do not give 
presents to our Indians — we do not want to interfere with theirs 
I therefore wish you wou’d tell me whether you wou’d (in case 
of war between the Span‘ and us) join them or us — Answer — 
We are a poor small Nation — we want to be friends with every 
Nation — and do not want war — 
I will send a talk to the Creeks not to molest you and I hope they 
will not — and I will speak to the Governor of Pensacola not to 
give away any more of your lands — and I hope you will con- 
tinue to behave like friends and Brothers to the English who 
will never be allowed to injure you. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Historian and Historical Evidence. By Allen Johnson. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1926. 179 pp. $2.) 

Something as to the status of instruction in historical method in the 
United States may be inferred from the fact that, almost forty years after 
publication, Bernheim’s great Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode re- 
mains without an English rendering. The assumption that the student 
who is ready for its subject matter does not need a translation, even a 
moderate acquaintance with graduates will prove to be unsound. The 
recent republication of the translation of Langlois and Seignobos’ Intro- 
duction to the Study of History may be taken as incidental evidence of 
the recognition of the need of a treatise which shall deal with the essen- 
tials of scientific method in a way adapted to the use of American 
students. 


For Americans, however, there are objections to these admirable Euro- 
pean works even when the linguistic difficulties are overcome. Written 
from the viewpoint of the eastern hemisphere, they not only draw their 


illustrative matter from that remote field, but necessarily lay much 
stress upon the auxiliary sciences, thus complicating the task of gaining 
a clear-cut view of the essential principles of criticism. American stu- 
dents should be enabled to enjoy the natural advantages of their situation 
by receiving their first lessons in critical method through the study of 
illustrative problems arising in the history of their own country. With 
this foundation securely laid, they may proceed with greater assurance 
of suecess to the fields requiring elaborate training in the languages and 
the collateral sciences. It happens that the American writers of manuals 
on method, notably Vincent and Fling, have themselves been students 
primarily of European history, so that they have not presented their 
studies in this most natural way. The present situation is such as to 
induce in the teacher who is attempting to present methodology effec- 
tively, a mood of warm receptivity for any book which promises to add 
to his present resources, 

In the brief space of 176 pages, divided into seven chapters, Professor 
Johnson presents the fruit of his years of experience in teaching criticism 
and method at Yale University. Wide reading and careful thinking are 
evidenced by every page; and with refreshing originality of phrase he 
has redeemed his subject from forbidding formalism and produced a 


1. 


book of readable quality. 
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In a chapter on ‘‘The Evolution of Method,’’ he traces methodology 
from Bodin to Vincent, briefly and clearly appraising the contributions 
of Mabillon, Griffet, Chladenius, Daunou, De Smedt, and Droysen, as 
well as minor writers, and indicating the influence of broader intelle¢ 
tual currents, especially the Cartesian philosophy, rationalism, and nine. 
teenth century scientific thought. This evolution exhibits the gradya) 
triumph of belief in the supremacy of reason and the immutability of 
natural law over theological bias, and the transition of the historian’s 
aim from certitude to proof beyond reasonable doubt. 

Such a discussion tends to a wholesome suspicion that the canons of 
criticism have not reached finality, even in the great codification of Bern. 
heim, a suspicion which is confirmed by the author’s sundry acute criti- 
cisms of Bernheim and Seignobos. It becomes evident that further con- 
tributions to method are to be hoped for, particularly through the ad. 
vance of psychological science ; and the discussion of the bearing of this 
science upon the historian’s problem is, in the reviewer’s opinion, th: 
author’s chief contribution to the literature of his subject. The funda- 
mental proposition of the book, indeed, is that ‘‘far too much stress has 
been laid upon the honesty or candor of historical witnesses and far too 
little upon their probable apperceptive powers and the conditions under 
which they exercised them’’ (p. 26). The discussion of this theorem 
serves, in fine, to give the critic additional ground for doubting the testi- 
mony upon which he must rest much of his effort to attain historical 
certitude, and to enhance the importance of examining all possible cor- 
roborative evidence, especially such as contains the minimum of subjective 
coloring. 

There are some helpful comments on the differences between historical 
science and the physical sciences and the consequent differences in method 
and aims. The insistence upon these differences renders all the more 
important the final chapter on ‘‘The Use of Hypothesis,’’ which is an 
admirable essay designed to show that hypotheses are as necessary in 
historical work as in the natural sciences. This chapter should be read 
by every student of science or history. 

To the reviewer, it seems unnecessary to push the contrast between 
history and science to the point of committing the historian to the phil- 
osophie concept that the world in consciousness is the only world of 
reality. This seems to be the author’s view (p. 141), but the conclusion 
does not necessarily follow from the undoubted fact that the historian’s 
data, barring certain classes of remains, consist of reports of perceptions 
by human intelligences. Why not, with the chemist, assume the reality 
of an outside world of things and events? The intervention of inter- 
mediate intelligences between the phenomenon and the historian affects, 
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not fundamental philosophical concepts, but method and results only. 

As a guide for beginners, Professor Johnson’s book is open to certain 
ebiections. It purchases its readableness by the sacrifice of some advan- 
tages which a more formal work might retain. The reviewer suspects 
that many readers who peruse it with interest will find at the end a 
rather meager mental residuum. This will be true in proportion to the 
reader’s unfamiliarity with cognate writings. Nor will careful study 
vield entirely satisfactory results. The plan of organization is not easily 
followed. Chapters three, four, and six cover what is usually dealt with 
under the terms ‘‘external’’ and ‘‘internal criticism’’; and the first of 
these is well handled, with ample illustrations from American history; 
but the reason why the chapter on the ‘‘ Evolution of Method,’’ the long- 
est in the book, is placed between the two which together constitute the 
discussion of internal criticism, is none too clear to the reviewer, and 
this arrangement seems to him certain to confuse the student. It is less 
easy to reduce these three chapters to a formula covering the several 
phases of criticism than it is to do the same thing with Langlois and 
Seignobos’ discussion, and the reviewer’s experience suggests that just 
such a formula is essential in the incipient stages of experience in ap- 
plying eritical method. The main propositions of the book are hardly 
brought into sufficient relief to catch the attention of the average student. 
Moreover, the treatment is incomplete when compared with that of Lang- 
lois and Seignobos: for example, the reviewer finds nothing on the positive 
phase of internal criticism, nor on unconscious betrayals, and adequate 
summaries are lacking, including one to bring into clear light the kinds 
of evidence which may be regarded as constituting the reasonable proof 
at which the modern historian aims. For these reasons the book, taken 
alone, seems unlikely to serve as an entirely satisfactory introduction 
to the subject ; but as a supplement to more formal works it will be wel- 
comed as a volume of high value. 


Homer C. Hocketr 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1925-26.) 
Vol. I, Adventures in the Wilderness. By Clark Wissler, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and William Wood, 369 pp. 
Vol. III, Toilers of Land and Sea. By Ralph Henry Gabriel, 340 pp. 
Vol. V, The Epic of Industry. By Malcolm Keir, 329 pp. 
Vol. XI, The American Spirit in Letters. By Stanley Thomas Wil- 
liams, 329 pp. 
Vol. XIII, The American Spirit in Architecture. By Talbot Faulk- 
ner Hamlin, 353 pp. 
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Five volumes, I, III, V, XI, XIII, are issued of this work, which is to he 
complete in 15 volumes. It is another one of the big undertakings com. 
ing out under the auspices of Yale University, in the class with the 
Chronicles series, and the films. The enterprise is really big, for in the 
15 volumes will be about 10,000 pictures, and these are chosen from 
thousands more, so that the selection is a task requiring judgment and 
historical knowledge. 

To a historian several questions come up. Is the work authoritative? 
According to the list of editors it should be. The editor-in-chief is Ralph 
Henry Gabriel, of the Yale history faculty. He has as associates Henry 
Jones Ford and Harry Morgan Ayres, and as advisors, such men from 
different universities as Andrews, Bolton, W. E. Dodd, Fox, W. B. 
Munro, Paltsits, Schlesinger, Allen Johnson, N. W. Stephenson, I. N, 
Countryman. The editorial force would seem to vouch for the historical 
side of the production. An examination of the material volume by vol- 
ume, bears out the assumption. The volume editors are not all by any 
means so well known, but the work in the volumes published indicates the 
selections were judiciously made. 

What will be the use? The work is frankly pictorial. There is text, 
but only to give running comment on the pictures. It will not therefore 
be used as a reference book for the text material. But since the visualiza- 
tion of history has come to be considered important in its understanding, 
(see books on methods for instance, Henry Johnson, Chapter IX, and 
Tryon, passim) these volumes will assist greatly in that respect. For 
junior and senior high schools, and college students in beginning courses, 
it will prove most valuable for reference. For graduate students and 
scholars generally, it will assist, especially in colleges and cities where 
the library facilities are not complete. For the general reader it will 
be of great interest, even for continuous reading, if such a reader has the 
money to expend for a set, or if he has access to a library from which he 
ean draw it. In general, therefore, it will be of value for reference work 
in the teaching of American history, and ought to be used sufficiently in 
school and general courses so that by the time a man is doing intensive 
work he will already be acquainted with it. 

But it must be remembered that The Pageant of America includes 
more than an ordinary American history course does. Separate volumes 
are given to: Agriculture, Commerce, Industry, Art, Architecture, Liter- 
ature, Idealism, the Stage, Sports. The newer historians would say 
these belong in American history, and we have no quarrel with them, 
but the ordinary American history course must necessarily give its chief 
attention to the subjects in volumes I, II, VI, VII, VIII, 1X. If American 
history were taught with the same proportions as in The Pageant of Amer- 
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it would have with nine volumes of civilization to six of political his- 
tory, too much to be in proportion. This is not in adverse criticism of The 
Pageant of America, but to indicate how it can be fitted into American 
history courses. 

Another point has to be considered by the historian. The dictum of 
the severest school is that no picture should be put in a serious history 
hook which is not in the class of ‘‘ primary sources’’ that is, the work of 

n eye-witness. But then the Adventurers in the Wilderness, (V. 1.) 
would be seant in material. Therefore, the Pageant includes paintings 
of famous events, taken from modern collections, and even includes some 
pictures drawn especially for the book. Is this justifiable in a serious 
historical work? Opinions will vary, but the publishers and some of 
their editors have had experience in the filming of ‘‘ America,’’ in which 
questions of historicity arose. Very careful work was done in repro- 
ducing seenes of the past. Are these pictures, therefore, less historical 
than statie pietures by an eye-witness? They become secondary sources. 
So also paintings by an artist careful of his history become secondary 
sources for history. The writer of an American history drawn from 
documents and monuments presents a word picture of the situation of 
events as he reads the sources; the painter presents a graphic picture of 
the same. If the editors distinguish between originals and artists’ con- 
ceptions, as they do, and are careful to pick only those pictures which 
convey the right impression historically, then we have a valuable book, 
not all of original sources, but nevertheless, equivalent to ‘‘readings’’ 
in various histories. 

Anyone reading, or especially reviewing, will probably think ef better 
selections in his own opinion, which could be made of pictures to illus- 
trate the subjects chosen. In the volumes on architecture this is espe- 
cially the case, as every one can think of examples of architecture in 
his own vicinity which ought to have been included. An example of an- 
other kind is in Volume I, where to illustrate Quaker meeting houses, 
a picture of Merion meeting, taken in 1830, is given. The reviewer im- 
mediately thought of Lower Merion meeting, still standing in its original 
form, and wondered why that had not been used. But if criticism should 
be adverse because of occasional individual preferences, it would be un- 
fair, for the selection has been careful and well-balanced, and the inter- 
ests of the whole work have apparently been well considered. 


Taking up each volume separately we find Volume I is on Adven- 
turers in the Wilderness. Pictures on the Indians are, for example, from 
de Bry, John White’s drawings, Champlair, later authors like School- 
craft and Morgan, and from reproductions of models, paintings, and 


sculpture. The scheme of the volume follows the normal outline of ad- 
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venture, discovery, exploration, settlement, with attention to each colony 
individually, and finally to the French and the contests between th 
French and English. Mention must be made of the specially drawn 
maps by Gregor Noetzel to illustrate certain phases of the history. 
they convey very clearly each situation. , 

Volume III is ealled Toilers of Land and Sea. It is practically a 
history of American agriculture in pictorial form. It is a remarkable 
collection of pictures, nearly all of them original sources, and illuminat. 
ingly illustrative of the whole of agriculture from its characteristics 
among English ancestors to the early plantations and modern inventions. 
It will not be amiss to add that to anyone who read what a myth the 
Great American Desert is, in the last number (September, 1926) of this 
REviEw, it will be interesting to see that the specially drawn frontis. 
piece map showing ‘‘vegetative covering’’ shows much of the West as 
**semi-desert’’ and ‘‘desert.’’ 

Volume V on The Epic of Industry is another fine volume for his. 
torical purposes. Pupils can be referred to it with advantage and gen- 
eral readers will find interesting material. Industry is taken up in its 
earlier stages and then by special subjects, coal, oil, water power, textiles, 
iron and steel, lumber, paper, meat packing, leather. The title of the 
volume is well chosen. 

The American Spirit in Letters (V. X1) perhaps has less of variety of 
illustrative material to draw upon. Title pages and illustrations of 
books and portraits of authors are the chief source. Nevertheless, it is a 
good illustrated history of American literature and cannot be ignored by 
the teacher of that subject any more than by the historian of the present 
day who is not going to neglect this phase of history. 

The American Spirit in Architecture (V. XIII), is another remarkabl 
collection of originals, many of them photographs, of American areli- 
tecture by periods, and, in the periods, by geographical sub-divisions. 
Sinee it is said now that American architecture leads the world, the de- 
velopment of it is an illuminating study, especially since we have so many 
examples left of monstrosities and bad taste of the nineteenth century 
period. These are all illustrated by examples, and the modern American 
architecture is divided into chapters by subject. 

On the whole, the topical volumes lend themselves better to the 
Pageant than the single historical volume. It will be interesting to see 
whether the same holds true in the forthcoming volumes. 

One might not expect any ‘‘trend’’ in such a publication, but there in- 
cidentally crops out occasionally a mixture of liberal views and sound 
conservatism which if noticed will certainly not be displeasing to tle 
majority of the readers. 


a 


Aveustus H. SHEARER 
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The Genesis of the World War: An Introduction to the Problem of War 
Guilt. By Harry Elmer Barnes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926. xxvii, 750 pp. Frontispiece). 

For several years, Professor Barnes has been the most radical and 
aggressive of the American group favoring a revision of the war-guilt 


verdict. He has defended his views in many American and European 


‘iournals, and now has put together in more comprehensive form a thar- 
oughgoing presentation of the revelations resulting from the opening of 
the archives of Russia, Germany, and Austria, and the publication of 
many memoirs and the works of the revisionist historians of Europe and 
America. Since the appearance of this book, there have been issued a 
number of works that will compel Professor Barnes to modify his views 
in some respects. He admittedly regards the present presentation as 
tentative; the publishers have printed the book directly from the type, 
thus facilitating future revision, 

The author writes with a sure hand and trenchant style; he expects his 
conclusions to be attacked, as has been the case, and he evidently antici- 
pates with pleasure further opportunities to cross swords with his erities. 
The book is, therefore, frankly polemical, and although he admits the 
guilt of Germany and Austria, he stresses the guilt of Serbia, Russia, 
France, and England. At times his treatment reads like the brief of a 
prosecuting attorney. 

He often quotes at length the original sources and freely accepts the 
findings of revisionists of recognized merit such as Fay, Gooch, Ewart, 
Fabre-Luce, Morhardt, Montgelas. He admits that Germany made mis- 
takes before 1914 and during the Sarajevo crisis, in her invasion of Bel- 
gium and in her conduct of the war. But his main thesis is that Ger- 
many was far less guilty than some of the Entente powers in bringing on 
the war. He presents all the incriminating evidence against Serbia that 
recent revelations have yielded, though he did not have access to Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson’s Sarajevo, A Study of the Origin of the Great War, 
which appeared later in the year, and will modify Professor Barnes’s 
views. He frankly admits that Austria-Hungary was guilty of being 
willing to bring on a local, punitive war against Serbia, and that she 
was not willing to submit the dispute with Serbia to a European confer- 
ence. He indicts Poinearé, Deleassé, Izvolsky, and Sazonoff for using 
the Austro-Serbian crisis to bring on a general war in order that Russia 
might obtain Constantinople and the Straits, and France recover Alsace- 
Lorraine, a plot that had been formulated in 1912. Poineairé’s able 
defence of his actions as presented in volume III of Au Service de la 
France had not yet been published. Professor Barnes clearly states all 
the evidence to prove that it was Russia’s general mobilization that made 
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the war a general one; he accuses Poincaré of doing nothing to hold Rys. 
sia in check and even encouraging her to expedite military preparation 
while appearing to be intent on bringing about a peaceful solution of the 
crisis. He asserts that Russia never consented to enter a European cop. 
ference in the days before the war; and that whenever Germany refused 
to enter such a conference, Russia refused also; and that when Germany 
finally favored a conference, Russia still refused. He clearly proves that 
England and France used the violation of Belgium merely as a subter. 
fuge; that France withdrew ten kilometers from the German border 
(without sacrificing any real military advantage), in order to make jt 
appear as though she wished to avoid a clash with Germany, whereas she 
did this in order to influence English, Italian, and Belgian opinion. He 
makes much of the fact that, as early as August 2, Sir Edward Grey had 
promised Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, that Eng- 
land would enter the war, and that the British expeditionary force was 
mobilized August 3, whereas Germany did not violate Belgian neutrality 
until August 4. 

In a long chapter, he endeavors to break down the opinion generally 
held that Sir Edward Grey worked unremittingly for peace. While 
willing to accept that Grey may have had that ideal, Professor Barnes 
accuses him of having been the dupe of France and Russia. Since Grey 
permitted British naval and military officers to hold conversations with 
French and Russian officials, the Continental members of the Entente 
group held these conversations to be more binding on England than Sir 
Edward seemed to suspect. He takes Sir Edward to task because he 
failed to make any clear-cut effort to hold Russia in check, and because 
he would not assure Germany that England would remain neutral or 
would enter the war if Belgian neutrality were violated. He closes his 
indictment of Grey with this extravagant statement, ‘‘Grey’s career is 
not the record of a great scoundrel, but it is interesting rather as an illus- 
tration of the disaster which may befall a country which intrusts its 
destiny to a well-meaning but vacillating and indecisive man, and an 
ignorant, stupid and naive diplomat.’’ 

Inasmuch as the title of the book is The Genesis of the World War, it 
seems somewhat incongruous to have a chapter on America’s entry inti 
the war, since that did not take place until the third year of the war. 
The author attributes American intervention to an adverse sentiment 
against Germany based on a growing trade rivalry, to the pro-British 
sentiments of President Wilson and Ambassador Walter Hines Page, 
and to the pressure for intervention on the Allied side by American bank- 
ing firms and business men whose economie interests of lending money 
and furnishing supplies would be ruined if the Allies lost the war or 4 
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stalemate were to result. He criticizes President Wilson for his incon- 
sistencies in letting Colonel House inform the Allies in December, 1915, 

* America’s willingness to come to their aid, whereas by January 31, 
1916, he maintained in his Milwaukee speech that ‘‘This people is not 
going to choose war.’’ In April, 1916, Wilson, in the so-called ‘‘ Sunrise 
Conference,’’ proposed to Champ Clark, Claude Kitchen and H. D. 
Flood that they support him in bringing the United States into the war 
on the side of the Allies, and failed to get their consent. Still he was 
unabashed when the Democratic Party chose the campaign slogan, ‘‘ He 
kept us out of war.’’ 

The two introductory chapters deal admirably with the basic causes 
of wars and the general historical background of 1914. The concluding 
chapter draws some interesting observations on the significance of the 
revisionist views in bringing about a better understanding of the faults 
of the system that produced the war and the difficulties of liquidating 
the problems that have followed in its wake. 

The book may be criticized because: (1) There is evidence of haste and 
carelessness of its compilation and proof-reading. There are many ty- 
pographical errors, some inconsistencies in citing references, failure to 
cite references for statements that the reader would like to verify, as on 
pp. 402-403, 692, 704. (2) The author gives full lists of references to the 
existant literature, but relies in many cases on secondary sources that 
favor his own views. (3) His is too radical a presentation. It is too 
polemical. He overstates his case and thereby weakens his argument. 
Nevertheless, it is a stimulating, challenging book. It is not designed 
primarily for the academic world, but is a popular presentation of the 
results thus far of the work of the revisionists in all lands. 

The author ranks the European powers in the order of their degree of 
war-guilt as follows: ‘‘France and Russia, with the guilt about equally 
distributed. Next in order—far below France and Russia — would 
come Austria, though she never desired a European war. Finally, we 
would place Germany and England as tied for last place, both being 
opposed to war in the 1914 ecrisis.’’ (pp. 658-659). This is merely an 
estimate, but it will find little acceptance among scholars or the general 
mass of readers. The ultimate verdict will undoubtedly assign to Ger- 
many more guilt than Professor Barnes assigns, but that verdict will 
not be possible (1) until the war archives of England, France, Italy 
and Serbia are available; (2) until war-time prejudice has been fully 
eliminated (3) until war-guilt and German reparations are entirely dis- 
sociated. So long as France, England, Belgium and Italy expect repar- 
ations on the basis of section 231 of the Versailles Treaty, their vision 


concerning war responsibility will be blurred. C OC Barns 
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Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. I: The Turn of the Century, 
1900-1904. By Mark Sullivan (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1926. xviii, 610 pp. Illustrations. $5.) . 

**T know histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnissy, because it ain’t like what I see 
ivry day in Halsted Sthreet. If any wan comes along with a histhry iy 
Greece or Rome that’ll show me th’ people fightin’, gettin’ dhrunk. mak- 
in’ love, gettin’ married, owin’ th’ groceryman an’ bein’ without hard 
coal, I’ll believe they was a Greece or Rome, but not before. Historyans 
is like doctors. They are always lookin’ f’r symptoms. Those iv them 
that writes about their own times examines the tongue an’ feels th’ 
pulse an’ makes a wrong diagnosis. ‘Th’ other kind iv histhry is a post- 
mortem examination. It tells ye what a counthry died iv. But I'd like 
to know what it lived iv.’’ Thus Finley Peter Dunne, with Mr. Dooley 
as spokesman, expressed his dissatisfaction with prevailing methods in the 
writing of history. Echoing these sentiments, Mr. Sullivan has set out 
to remedy the defects noted, at least insofar as recent times are con- 
cerned. He will center his narrative not about the exceptional Ameri- 
ican, but about the average American. He will attempt ‘‘to recreate 
the flow of the days’’ as the average man saw them, ‘‘to picture events in 
terms of their influence on him, his daily life and ultimate destiny,’’ ‘‘to 
appraise . . . the ways in which he was influenced by his leaders 
and in which he influenced them.’’ In pursuit of this goal, the author 
has not hesitated to include in this first volume of his proposed series 
many subjects not usually stressed by the orthodox historian. He allots 
unusual space to descriptions of the never-to-be-forgotten days when he 
and Bud Budweiser could legally and respectably be friends; to the 
plaintive love songs of yesteryear with both music and verse faithfully 
reproduced; to the styles of our mothers and grandmothers, made duly 
ridiculous by illustrations borrowed from current issues of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; and to any subject whatsoever that would help, in the 
author’s opinion, to show how the average American lived, moved, and 
had his being about the year 1900. 

All this fits in well enough with Mr. Sullivan’s concept of the nature 
of history. Without exactly admitting it, he seems to reject the idea 
‘‘that the pattern of history is made by the strong men of the period,” 
and to incline towards the theory that ‘‘there are certain forces in the 
world, some of which we can identify, others we cannot: economic con- 
ditions, forces of nature, developments of science and industry, laws of 
crowd psychology, psychie forces, waves of popular emotion, the power 
of ideas that get afloat, forces arising out of the influence exerted upon 
men by climate and other variations of nature. It is these forces 
that really determine the actions of the men we call leaders.’’ Thus he 
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finds it of less importance to focus attention upon the doings of the 
great than upon the general conditions of all mankind which made them 
great. What the average man demanded, that the leaders must bring 
forth. But for the ‘‘conditions that caused the average American to 
be in a mood of resentment, to feel that he was, politically and econom- 
ically in the position of the little dog being mauled by the big dog,’’ 
there might have been neither a Bryan, nor a Roosevelt, nor yet possibly 
a Wilson. Nor could even these leaders carry their followers with them 
against the popular currents. Wilson’s willingness to accept mandates 
abroad was of no avail with a public that had tasted overseas expansion 
following the Spanish-American War, and had found the taste unpleas- 
ant. 

While Mr. Sullivan is at great pains to stress what one might call the 
sociological side of history, he finds it quite unnecessary to exclude those 
subjects upon which the more formal historians usually discourse. Ex- 
cept for a few omissions his book contains a rather ample narrative of 
American political history from about 1896 to about 1904. There are 
some excellent biographic sketches — the one of Bryan is by all odds the 
most understanding and illuminating that has yet appeared. Certain 
phases of economic history are particularly well done. The significance 
of the passing of free lands, for example, is set forth with a clarity and 
foreefulness which the professional historian rarely attains. Mr. Sulli- 
van possesses the double advantage of having watched the procession of 
events through these years with a keenness of eye given to few men, and 
of having sought continually to put into language the things he has seen. 
He writes, one would judge, with his own contemporaneous records be- 
fore him, and yet he achieves an absence of personal bias and an air of 
objectivity that is most extraordinary. He has learned, also, perhaps 
from H. G. Wells or Albert J. Beveridge, the trick of submitting his 
manuscript, bit by bit, to the specialists from whose criticism he may 
hope to profit. Thanks to the fact that he writes of recent times, he 
can oceasionally improve upon their method by also asking advice of 
actual participants in the historical drama. Bryan saw the passages in 
which he was the chief actor and offered his corrections; Admiral Brad- 
ley A. Fiske, who was with Dewey at Manila Bay, criticized the proof- 
sheets of the pages dealing with the sinking of Montojo’s fleet; General 
Leonard Wood was consulted upon the subject of the sanitation of Cuba. 
Similar assistance from a host of lesser celebrities, including many news- 
paper men, is duly acknowledged in the footnotes. 

A few particularly brilliant chapters deserve to be noted, especially 
those on free land and free silver. Likewise noteworthy is the one on 
the rise and fall of Dewey — an admirable feature story admirably told, 
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significant chiefly, as the author says, for the way in which it reveals 
the fickleness of the American public. The tale of Major Gorgas, ‘‘4 
Modern Warrior,’’ who fought and won the battle against yellow fever 
in Cuba and in Panama is well done. Nor should the thirty pages on the 
emergence of the automobile be overlooked. One wonders why there js 
not a similar chapter on ‘‘big business,’’ since, as Life pointed out, ‘‘God 
made the world in 4004 B. C., but it was reorganized in 1901 by James 
J. Hill, J. Pierpont Morgan, and John D. Rockefeller.’’ This omission 
will doubtless be rectified in a later volume. 

The chief defect of the book lies in the author’s failure to achieve a 
successful synthesis of the many and varied subjects he has chosen to 
include. One can make out a certain plan for the treatment of political 
and economic subjects, but when the author enters the sociological field 
he finds his materials too complex and too multitudinous to admit of 
graceful combinations. He makes an occasional effort at unity, as, for 
example, when he describes the Nineties as an age of innovation in art, 
literature, machinery, religion, polities, ete., and attempts to elaborate 
this thesis. But he soon gets lost again. His facts take on occasionally 
the appearance of being thrown in because they are there and something 
has to be done with them. One thinks of the bewilderment of a dog 
turned loose in a field of rabbits and earnestly desirous of chasing them 
all. The volume ends ingloriously with four chapters entitled ‘*1900,’’ 
**1901,’’ ‘*1902,’’ and ‘‘1903,’’ respectively, each consisting of little more 
than items of interest, chronologically arranged. 

The author, however, has called attention in a striking manner to sub- 
jects which the historian knows full well he can no longer ignore. Are 
not the songs of our people, their styles in dress, their interest in sports, 
their taste in books and plays, their religious enthusiasms, and their sci- 
entific achievements as worthy of notice as the presidential elections and 
financial crises that crowd the pages of our textbooks? It is no easy 
task to throw out that which is inconsequential in the old and to 
weave in this which is new. If Mr. Sullivan has not achieved com- 
plete success, he is at least to be congratulated on having made the effort. 
Because of his industry in unearthing these materials from old newspa- 
per files and from the recollections of contemporaries, the task of those 
who essay to write the new history will be just that much the lighter. 

Joun D, Hicks 


Studies in English Commerce and Exploration in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 11: The English Search for a Northwest Passage in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth. By George Born Manhart. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1924. xviii, 179 pp. Map.) 

The search for a northwest passage, as Mr. Manhart points out ‘‘is to 
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be thought of not as a movement separate and distinct from other explor- 
ations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but as an integral part 
of that long series of explorations which resulted at least in a large 
measure from the desire of western Europeans to gain easier access to the 
Far East.’’ Mr. Manhart’s thesis deals with only a single period of the 
search for the northwest passage, but it is a period of extraordinary 
interest, packed with romantic achievement. The very names of Walter 
Raleigh, Humphrey Gilbert, Martin Frobisher, Thomas Cavendish, Fran- 
cis Drake, and John Davis suggest exploits that belong to the golden 
days of adventure. 

The book is divided into five parts, the first dealing with the idea of a 
northwest passage; the second, third, and fourth with the voyages of 
Frobisher, Davis, and Waymouth; and the last with the results of the 
search. Mr. Manhart has made a careful and scholarly study of his sub- 
ject, but at the same time has not allowed his scholarly impulse to 
strangle the human interest of these tales of gallant sea captains in the 
time of Elizabeth. 

An admirable feature of the study is that as far as possible the story 
is told in the language of contemporary documents. One is carried back 
to the Sixteenth Century and enabled to see the problem of the northwest 
passage as it appeared to Elizabeth and her contemporaries. One is im- 
pressed, among other things, with the strength and persistence of the 
conviction that it was possible and practicable to reach the Orient from 
England by a northern route and that the voyage would not be a long 
one. Queen Elizabeth for instance writes the Emperor of China, in a 
letter which Waymouth was to deliver to him, that her country and his 
were ‘‘in their distance of scituacons not so farre remote, or seuered, as 
they are estranged and vnknown the one to the other by reason of the 
long and tedious course of Navigacon.”’ 

The extraordinary interest taken by Englishmen in the days of Eliza- 
beth in the search for a northwest passage is shown by the circumstances 
that people were found to subseribe generously to the expenses of voy- 
age after voyage, in spite of the fact that all previous attempts had 
proved unsuccessful. We have also such suggestive incidents as that of 
the English sailor who, although he was seriously ill when Frobisher’s 
second voyage began, ‘‘was so desirous to follow this enterprise, that he 
rather chose to dye therein than not to be one to attempt so notable a 
voyage.”’ 

One is struck, too, with the fact that certain places seem to breed 
famous seamen. For instance John Davis, Humphrey Gilbert and Wal- 
ter Raleigh all came from Sandridge. Also one sees how the enthusiasm 
for the search was carried on from generation to generation. John Dee, 
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who had been interested in Frobisher’s voyages, also supported those of 
Davis. Dee’s neighbour, Thomas Hudson, who helped to finance the 
first Davis voyage, is said to have been an uncle of Henry Hudson. 

There is not only romance in these early narratives, but there are also 
here and there flashes of unconscious humour, as when Davis, sailing of 
the coast of Greenland, notes feelingly in his log, ‘‘ Wee were very much 
troubled with a flie which is called Muskyto, for they did sting griey. 
iously’’; and also this dry comment on the sailing qualities of one of the 
ships chartered for the voyage to the northwest: ‘‘She was much bragged 
off by the owner’s report before we came out of England, but at Sea she 
was like a cart drawen with oxen.’’ 

As to the results of these voyages in search of a northwest passage, 
it is of course evident that the main objective was not accomplished, but 
it is equally clear, as Mr. Manhart points out, that they added definitely 
to the sum of geographical knowledge. Also the search for a northwest 
passage ‘‘must be credited with an important share in bringing about 
the remarkable improvement in England’s maritime resources, which 
is one of the crowning glories of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.’’ 

The thesis includes a brief summary of voyages toward the northwest 
passage subsequent to the reign of Elizabeth; and is accompanied by an 
admirable Bibliography and Index. 

LAWRENCE J. Burpee 


Acoma, The Sky City. A Study in Pueblo-Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion. By Mrs. William T. Sedgwick. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. xiv, 314 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 

Acoma, the Sky City, has been famous in American history since that 
day in 1540 when Coronado’s lieutenant, Hernando de Alvarado, came 
upon the rock as he journeyed eastward from Zuni in search of the 
hump-backed cow. The picturesqueness of the famous crag and the his- 
tory and drama that cluster about it give it a unique appeal. We there- 
fore welcome an inclusive and reliable account of Acoma and her people. 

The volume is arranged in three divisions: ‘‘Introductory,’’ ‘‘His- 
tory,’’ and ‘‘Legends and Social Organization.’’ In the fifty pages com- 
prising the first section, ‘‘Mesa land’’ in general and Acoma in particu- 
lar are graphically described. Mrs. Sedgwick has caught the enchant- 
ment of the Southwest and successfully presents that charm to the reader. 

In the history division (96 pages) the relations of Acoma to white men 
are traced from the days of Coronado to the late relations with our 
federal government. Perhaps the most dramatic event in her history 
occurred in the last year of the Sixteenth Century when Vincente Zaldi- 
var stormed the city on the crag to avenge the death of his brother and 
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force to submission the self-reliant Acomas. The hero of that daring 
assault, he who leaped the chasm to replace the significant log which was 
the path to victory, was the soldier-poet, Villagré. In a pompous epic 
of Virgilian style, this fighting poet left us an extended account not only 
of the fight on the rock of Acoma but of the whole Spanish conquest of 
New Mexico. This rhymed history has been the principal source for 
accounts of the conquest of Acoma. It is now supplemented by another 
account from a contemporary diarist. This valuable fragment was ob- 
tained by the author from Dr. H. E. Bolton and is for the first time 
printed in this volume. 

Father Ramirez came in the early Seventeenth Century and in his re- 
markable ministry brought peace, founded the Church of St. Stephen, 
and established the forms of Catholie Christianity on the Penol. With 
the other pueblos of New Mexico, Acoma followed the lead of Popé in 
the Revolt of 1680. The revolt in 1696 was the last serious one to occur 
among the Acomas. The treatment of the Acomas by their last overlord 
has been such that the author could find little to praise. The result is 
a deep-seated distrust of the United States Government by these In- 
dians. ‘‘The contempt shown for their rich heritage of poetic ceremony 
has wounded the Indian in his deepest and holiest susceptibilities.’’ (p. 
143. ) 

The third division of the volume is devoted to the traditions, folk- 
tales, myths, ceremonials, games, pottery, and social organization of the 
Acomas. ‘‘Today, of all existing pueblos Acoma has surrendered itself 
least to the changes which the invader endeavored to introduce and 
called ‘improvement.’ ’’ (p. 44.) Though much of the old in their life 
is preserved, it is next to impossible for a white person to break the shell 
and enter into the real thought and life of the people. In her brief visits 
the author was able to get atmosphere and color, but little information 
from the natives. For this section of her book she drew upon other 
students who, through longer residence and study, were able to delve 
somewhat deeper into the mine of religion, myth and ritual. 

Having a subject that carried her so far into both history and ethnol- 
ogy, the author’s field was rather broad, yet she has made a thorough 
search for material and has consulted practically all available sources. 
The result is a summary valuable to the scholar and interesting to the 
general reader. The volume is, in a sense, an absorbing travel-book 
for the Acoma region and lays a valuable background for a visit to New 
Mexico. In this connection it is unfortunate \hat a more up-to-date 
map was not provided for this volume (Nordenskiéld’s map of 1893 is 
reproduced), 


The text has been written with ability and the story is carried in an 
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easy and pleasing style. Many good illustrations enliven the text, A 
Bibliography and an Index are provided. An Appendix earries some 
miscellaneous items on population, language, salt, towers, medicine, ete. 
The Harvard University Press presents the book in excellent form. 

L. R. Haren 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America. By 
Claude G. Bowers. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, 
Illustrations. xvii, 531 pp. $5.) 

The noted English historian who advised his students to throw away 
their monographs, if ever they found ‘hem interesting, would be severely 
shocked by this volume. The author deliberately started out to ‘‘show 
that without belted knights the period [1789-1800] was picturesque and 
dramatic.’’ Few will deny that he has succeeded. With almost be- 
wildering speed he earries us through days of comedy and rising irrita- 
tion to the mobilization of the political armies and the throwing down 
of the gage of battle between the Hamiltonians and the Jeffersonians in 
1792; then, with equal rapidity, through the streets of cities lighted with 
bonfires celebrating French victories over the reactionary armies of 
Europe and the arrival of Genét, ‘‘Hectie Days’’ marked by ominous 
threats of War with England and the suppression of the Whiskey Boys 
of Pennsylvania, the ‘‘ Marching Mobs’’ of 1795, the ‘‘ Drama of ')6,”’ 
the ‘‘Comedy and Heroies’’ of 1797, the ‘‘‘ Hysteries’’ and ‘‘ Reign of 
Terror’’ of 1798-1799; and, finally, through a veritable cyclone of fall- 
ing pillows, wrathful and rampaging politicians, and enraged people to 
the democratic triumph of 1800. Verily this present age of automobiles, 
aeroplanes, racing-yachts, and radios is tame compared to the early 
days of our republic! 

Perhaps the author has succeeded all too well. It would seem that 
some of the characters and episodes are overdrawn, the issues too sharp- 
ly defined, and the entire period over-dramatized. The emotional reser- 
voirs of the ‘‘people of no particular importance’’ must have been truly 
extraordinary in order to permit them to remain for ten years on the 
mountain tops. It is difficult to believe that the illiterate and disfran- 
chised masses were capable of such sustained interest in polities. If 
Bowers’ representation be true, men must have found little time for 
anything else during this early decade. 

Is the picture overdrawn, or is the present reviewer unable to divest 
himself of the dry-as-dust notion of history handed down by the Eng- 
lishmen who contended that nothing which is interesting can be true! 
It must be admitted that Mr. Bowers has read his sources and mono- 
graphs. He has gotten most of his impressions from the contemporary 
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correspondence and newspapers — especially the newspapers. In fact 
one is tempted to entitle the volume under consideration ‘‘The History 
of the United States (1789-1800) as Seen and Interpreted by the Journal- 
ists.’ If the episodes are sometimes touched up with shimmering colors 
and the politicians caricatured, perhaps it is because the contemporary 
editors were a bit tinged with sensationalism and Mr. Bowers, himself 
an editor, had little disposition to tone down their utterances. 

At any rate Mr. Bowers has tried to be unbiased. It was his purpose 
in writing the volume, ‘‘not to make out a case for or against democracy, 
but to show how it came to the Republic, sometimes blundering and 
making a fool of itself on the way. .”’ Perhaps he has not shown 
any considerable favoritism, but he has nevertheless left little doubt as to 
where his sympathies lie. Whoever reads this book would be surprised 
to find its author’s voice swelling the chorus of those moderns who de- 
light in eaptious criticism of democracy or even to hear that he had 
east his ballot for a Republican nominee in the national elections. 

These reflections are set down by way of caution. After all it must 
be admitted that Mr. Bowers has written a great book. In many ways 
it is the best work dealing with the period. His power to present an 
atmosphere and portray character is truly marvelous. He has recreated 
—and perhaps in part created —‘‘an heroic, picturesque, and lusty 
age,’’ made the ‘‘men of the steel engravings flesh and blood,’’ and 
staged ‘‘the drama of a day when real’’—and sometimes sham — 
‘giants trod the board.’’ 

J. Frep Rippy 


Andrew Jackson’s Campaign Against the British; or the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory in the War of 1812. By Mrs. Dunbar Rowland. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1926. xv, 424 pp. Illustrations. $3.50). 

In 1921 the first edition of this work appeared as a monograph of 156 
pages in the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society; the re- 
vised edition is a book of over 400 pages. This enlargement is due to the 
inclusion of many of the original footnotes in the body of the text, the 
addition of a new chapter on Andrew Jackson’s residence and marriage 
in the Mississippi Territory, and the insertion of manuscript material 
referring to Jackson’s relations with the Spanish anthorities and his 
preparations for the defense of New Orleans. The completed work, 
based as it is upon printed and manuscript material largely drawn from 
the archives of the Mississippi Historical Society, together with copious 
extracts from contemporary writers not easily accessible, is a revelation 
of the society’s historical treasures and sets the standard which more 
local state societies should endeavor to maintain in their publications, 
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The new edition should appeal especially to the general public; and 
the publishers are to be congratulated upon rescuing from the forbid. 
ding pages of a technical magazine the account of Jackson’s campaign 
against the British and the part played by the inhabitants of the Missis. 
sippi Territory. To the citizens of the states formerly included in th, 
Mississippi Territory, it should attract immediate attention, for nowhere 
else can one find as exhaustive, as well as, glowing descriptions of the 
heroic efforts of the settlers of this region and the closing scenes of the 
War of 1812 in the South. The vivid narratives of the massacre at 
Fort Mims and the battles of Horse Shoe Bend and New Orleans, the 
harrowing experiences of Indian raids accompanied by individual acts 
of phenomenal heroism by negroes as well as whites, and the accounts of 
the patriotism and bravery of General F. L. Claiborne, the energy of 
Governor David Holmes and the dashing courage of General Thomas 
Hinds and the Mississippi Dragoons are told in language that will not 
fail to warm the cockles of the heart of every descendant of these sturdy 
pioneers. In bold outline, the clashes in this area between the Anglo- 
Saxon and men of the Red race during the War of 1812, the intrigues of 
the British and Spanish with the Indian tribes, the lack of military pro- 
tection of the frontier settlements, the indomitable fortitude of Jackson 
and the men of the territory in the face of danger, and the contemptuous 
attitude of the English at New Orleans before the American forces are 
portrayed with a wealth of detail. 

There has been a need for a detailed description of the entire cam- 
paign in the South such as this work attempts; but no definitive account 
of Jackson’s operations in the Creek country and around Mobile and 
New Orleans can be written without consulting the Jackson Manuscripts. 
There is no reference, however, to the use of any Jackson papers except 
those found in the archives of the Mississippi Historical Society. More- 
over, throughout the entire discussion of the Indian Wars and Jackson’s 
dealings with the Spaniards, the dominant note is one of justification of 
American actions. The author does acknowledge that ‘‘the Indians 
whose country was being invaded and made desolate . . . were as 
much attached to their native heath as the Anglo-Saxon’’ (p. 165) ; and 
that Jackson’s relations with Governor Manrique of Florida are open 
to criticism (p. 231). But the land-hunger of the southern frontiersman 
for the Indian lands and for Florida, as set forth in Professor Pratt’s 
recent book The Expansionists of 1812, is passed over without comment, 
while the crudities of Jackson’s negotiations with the Spanish governor 
ealled forth the mildest criticism. Furthermore, the chapter on Jack- 
son’s residence in the Mississippi Territory and the story of Rachel Don- 
elson Robards’ divorce secured from Spanish officials is nowhere but- 
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tressed with footnotes. The author claims her remarks are based upon 
eareful research and ‘‘feels sure of the authenticity of all statements 
contained in this volume relative to his (Jackson’s) life in the Terri- 
tory’? (p. 12). Without reflecting upon these assertions the special 
student would feel more confident if citations had been given to strength- 
en these bold claims, especially in view of the Catholic position on di- 
vorees. The recent publication of the Correspondence of Andrew Jack- 
son by Professor Bassett (cf. page 8, note) discusses in full an alleged 
basis for such statements and quite convincingly refutes them. It is 
hoped that if Mrs. Rowland has other material than that cited by Pro- 
fessor Bassett, she will incorporate it in any succeeding edition of the 
work, and at the same time eliminate the dubious narrative of Jackson’s 
birthplace as given by Parton. 

The story of the part played by the people of the Mississippi Territory 
needed a fuller amplification than it has so far received, for, as the 
author justly says, ‘‘historians have treated (it) very slovenly.’’ It 
was in this region that the new nation demonstrated again to over-con- 
fident England that the western frontiersman was more than a match 
for the trained veterans of Europe; it was in this district that the grow- 
ing pains of territorial expansion were making themselves felt with re- 
sults forecasting the ultimate absorption of the foreign dominions in the 
Gulf area under our flag. Here, likewise, the aggressive, not always too 
scrupulous, Anglo-Saxon matched his wits and brawn against those of 
the wily Indian diplomat and crafty warrior to the hopeless disadvan- 
tage of the Red man, while amid the stirring scenes of border conflicts 
and pitehed battles, a new nationalism was born, a virile leader was 
produced, and the only victory on land worth mentioning was won. 
Jackson’s campaigns are the only bright spots in an otherwise drab, 
sorry tale of military and administrative inefficiency. 

Reainatp C. McGrane 


Reprints of Lattell’s Political Transactions in and Concerning Kentucky ; 
Letter of George Nicholas to his friend in Virginia; General Wilkin- 
son’s Memorial. Introduction by Temple Bodley, Filson Club Pub- 
lications: No. 31. (Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Company, 
1926. exxxix, 172 pp.) 

This volume forms the latest contribution to the literature on the so- 
called ‘Spanish Conspiracy Controversy’’ which has been the theme of 
historians for more than a century. It contains reprints of two ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly rare and historically valuable little publications,’’ namely: 
William Littell’s. Political Transactions in and concerning Kentucky 

(Frankfort, Ky., 1806) and A Letter from George Nicholas, of 
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Kentucky to his friend in Virginia. . . (Lexington, Ky., 1798). Tem. 
ple Bodley, a Louisville lawyer, has written an introduction of 108 
pages, which is followed by General James Wilkinson’s ‘‘Memorial’’ to 
Stephen Miré, the governor, and Martin Navarro, the intendant of 
Louisiana, August 21, 1787, and Wilkinson’s declaration of allegiance to 
the Spanish crown, August 22, 1787. 

The purpose of the volume is to throw light upon the negotiations be. 
tween the United States and Spain over our claim to the free navigation 
of the Mississippi and to supplement the arguments of Littell and Nich- 
olas in defence of Attorney-General Harry Innes, United States Senator 
John Brown, Judge Caleb Wallace, Judge Thomas Todd, and other 
Kentucky leaders who were charged by Humphrey Marshall with eon- 
spiring with one another and the Spanish governors of Louisiana to de- 
tach Kentucky from the Union. These charges having been perpetuated 
by Marshall in the Western World in 1806 and in his History of Ken- 
tucky in 1812, the editor hopes to aid readers to understand Marshall's 
deceptive methods of argument and ‘‘to stay future writers from care- 
lessly accepting and repeating his unfounded assertions — as nearly all 
Kentucky historians since his day have done.’’ 

Mr. Bodley begins his introduction with an explanation of the political 
conditions prevailing when the conspiracy controversy arose; then ex- 
plains the general course of the controversy, quoting and discussing in 
chronological order the various documents on which Marshall relies to 
support his charges, and calling attention to important facts which he 
ignores or misinterprets. Mr. Bodley charges Marshall with a persistent 
confusion of events, of their chronology, and of their relations with one 
another, and a common reliance on elaborately prepared suggestions, 
rather than tangible proofs or even direct assertions. After carefully 
weighing the evidence, he concludes that the so-called Spanish conspiracy 
never existed. He finds ‘‘no sufficient evidence to prove any treasonable 
dealings with the Spaniards, except on the part of two of the men against 
whom Marshall preferred his charges, namely, Wilkinson and Sebastian. 
Undoubtedly they were separately conspiring with the Spaniards, but 
not with one another.’’ 

Mr. Bodley’s sources are excellent, including both primary and sec- 
ondary material, but one notes comparatively little that is new to stu- 
dents of the subject. In some instances, he has reinterpreted documents 
that have long been known. His dependence upon the Pontalba Papers 
for the texts of Gen. James Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Memorial’’ of August 21, 1787, 
and expatriation declaration of August 22, 1787, and the ‘‘List of Nota- 
bles of Kentucky’’ would indicate that he has no knowledge of Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Shepherd’s discovery of these documents in the Spanish archives 
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and of their publication by him in theAmerican Historical Review, April 
and July, 1904. 

The following errors appear in the Introduction: page viii, Trevelyian 
for Trevelyan ; page xvi, second line, 76 should be 78; page xvii, last line, 
144 SS for 14 SS; page Ixxxii, next to last line, Johnson for Johnston; 
page xeiv, May the 25th [1785] should be May the 25th [1805]. 

On considering the accuracy of the reprints, for which the Secretary 
of the Filson Club seems to be responsible, one notes that the location 

f the volume from which they were made is not given, and that ‘‘no 
corrections or changes are made’’ except in certain specified cases. <A 

mparison of the first fifteen pages of the reprint of the Political Trans- 
utions with a copy of the volume in the New York Public Library re- 
veals a poor zineographic plate facsimile of the title page and in the text 

e following slips in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation: page 3, 
“enveloped’’ for ‘‘inveloped’’ and the insertion of a comma after 
‘‘made’’ on the twenty-second line ; page 7, ‘‘ Lord Dorchester’’ for ‘‘lord 
Dorchester’’; page 9, ‘‘aboriginees’’ for ‘‘aborigines’’; page 10, inser- 
tion of a comma after ‘‘one’’ on the fourteenth line; page 12, ‘‘Col. 
Logan’’ for ‘‘col. Logan’’; page 13, ‘‘econtrol’’ for ‘‘controul’’; page 14, 
‘‘advisable’’ for ‘‘adviseable’’ and ‘‘Gen. Clarke’’ for gen. Clarke.’’ 

The reviewer has had no opportunity of testing the accuracy of the 
reprint of the Nicholas Letter. 

The volume is a valuable contribution to the study of Spanish-American 
relations in the trans-Appalachian country after the Revolution. It is 
commended to future historians of this period in the hope that they will 
render tardy justice to those pioneer leaders of Kentucky who were the 
vietims of Humphrey Marshall’s injustice and vindictiveness. 

Unfortunately, the volume lacks an index. 

Maset C. WreakKs 


Origins of the Whig Party. By E. Maleolm Carroll. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1925. v, 257 pp. Maps. $2.50.) 

The problems of the minority party are difficult at any time, for it is 
never master of its fate. Its life of action, its issues, one may almost add 
its leaders, are determined without its full consent. Almost inevitably, 
an opposition party, if left long out of power, becomes localized and con- 
sequently merely a loosely codrdinated collection of unrelated oppositions, 
purely negative in attitude. Never was this more true than of the 
series of party groups which at last became the Whigs. 

These things are easy to say, aS easy as most such sweeping general- 
izations, but back of, and under them, there is a confusion that belies 
such simplicity. Because the Whigs suffered from too much leadership, 
which was not well concentrated ; because they followed too many ideals 
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and issues, not held in common; because local and particular hopes and 
prejudices influenced far more often than political philosophy or na. 
tional policy, the history of the party is a very network of cross-purposes, 
inconsistency, confusion, and disorder, in which the most diligent histor. 
ian might well despair. Jacksonian democracy’s utter emptiness of pur- 
pose, program, or principle made doubly difficult the task, both of the op- 
position Whig and his historian. 

It is a portion of this confusion which Professor Carroll chooses to 
attack in his work on the origins of the Whig Party. The author devotes 
the first chapter to a review of some aspects of Adams’ administration, 
especially to the failure to create a disciplined party machine in the 
time when patronage gave material. The second chapter discusses the 
campaign of 1832 in considerable detail, especially the struggle for 
nomination, and recounts once more the essentials of the controversy over 
the bank. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is the third chapter, 
**Crisis of 1833,’’ in which the nullification and tariff controversies are 
discussed in view to their effect on political parties. Webster an- 
nounced himself emphatically behind the President, while Clay was 
critical; the Clay tariff compromise was a retreat in the eyes of the stal- 
wart Webster, and pointed to a possible breach between them. Codpera- 
tion between Webster and Jackson sounds impossible, but it is incon- 
testable that overtures were made, and Professor Carroll shows that only 
prompt action by the ever-present Biddle, and clever congressional 
maneuvers of the astute Clay prevented an open break in the Republican 
ranks and a complete shakeup of parties. 

The last two chapters of the book, entitled ‘‘New Leadership,’’ and 
‘*Expediency versus Consistency,’’ tell of the rise of the new group to 
domination in the party, and the developments to the nomination for the 
campaign of 1840. Professor Carroll suggests that the consistant position 
for the Whigs was one of conservatism as opposed to Democratic radical- 
ism. ‘‘A frank acknowledgement of its conservative character, and an ex- 
plicit statement of nationalistic policies could have given the Whig Party 
a real unity which it in fact did not have, but this, from the point of view 
of practical polities, would have been fatal to the prospects of success.’’ 
(p. 215) Professor Carroll seems to regret a little that politics and 
parties are then and now the same. ‘‘The most active of the Whig 


politicians and editors after 1836 . . . preferred success to a con- 
sistant position, and, therefore, influenced the party to make its cam- 
paign in the form of an appeal to popular emotion, . . .”’ (p. 227) 


Professor Carroll insists on the abandonment of the older idea that the 
Whig formally adopted a reasoned position in favor of congressional 
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government in contrast to presidential, and argues that their position 
was only a result of their attack on the opposition president. There is 
an interesting, brief discussion and comparison of opinions of the origin 
of the name Whig. In an Appendix the author has presented maps of 
the returns for the three presidential elections involved. The Index and 
Bibliography seem adequate. 

The book is clear, concise, and very well written. There is nothing in 
it that is startling or revolutionary, but it is a good statement of impor- 
tant facts that was well worth writing. The research was begun at the 
University of Michigan, and the material presented there first in the 
form of a doctoral dissertation, and afterwards amplified for this pub- 
lication. The outstanding omission is in material dealing with the South, 
but the author explains this in a tribute to Professor A. C. Cole’s mon- 
ograph on the subject. In view of that fact, perhaps, the title is a little 
ambitious, but this is not a serious fault. 

RayMonp C. MILLER 


The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844. By John Nelson 
Norwood. (Alfred, N. Y.: The Alfred Press, 1923. 225 pp. 
1 Map.) 

Doctor’s dissertations in the field of American church history have 
been few and far between and no phase of American history has been less 
understood. One of the reasons for the neglect of this important field is 
the fact that the materials are so widely scattered, and thus far there 
has been little done toward the creation of an adequate collection. It is 
only when one contemplates the astonishing number of denominations in 
the United States and the various splits within denominations, and 
realizes that each has had its own history, and each has played its own 
part in the religious and social life of the people, that one begins to 
visualize the complexity and the vast difficulty of writing the complete 
religious history of the nation. The easiest thing to do is to say that it 
is not worth the doing, and some so-called historians have said it. A 
number of years ago, an influential member of the American Historical 
Association remarked to a young man who professed some interest in this 
field: ‘*‘The field is all right and needs cultivation, but by devoting 
yourself to this kind of thing you will never get on with the cult.’’ 

Professor Norwood’s study of the slavery schism in the Methodist 
Church deserves to rank with the best of the recent studies in the field 
of American church history. It is quite impossible to understand fully 
the great slavery controversy without a thorough study of the part 
played by the churches. All the churches were affected by the slavery 
controversy, but none perhaps as much as the Methodist. As the author 
of this study points out, this church combined strong emotional elements 
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with a well-knit and rigid structure, while such churches as the saptist 
and the Presbyterian contained the requisite emotional elements, byt 
lacked the strong national organization. On the other hand, the Cath. 
olic and the Protestant Episcopal had strong national organizations, by 
lacked the emotional element for an explosion. For these reasons the 
slavery schism in the Methodist Church was the most conspicuous and 
destructive, and contains many suggestive parallels with the political 
secession. 

The book contains seven chapters, three appendixes, a complete Bib- 
liography of twenty-two pages and an adequate Index. The first two 
chapters are concerned with the background of the schism, the early 
Methodist attitude toward slavery and agitation; chapters three and 
four deal with the schism and the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, while the last three chapters treat some of the conse- 
quences of division, such as the border conflict between the two branches 
of the church, and the settlement of the property question. 

It is refreshing to note the accuracy with which Professor Norwood 
uses Methodist terms and nomenclature. He has treated a most delicate 
subject with sympathy and understanding and with commendable fair- 
ness. WituiaMm W. Sweer 


The United States and Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy. (New York: Knopf, 
1926. xi,401 pp. Maps. $5.) 

Professor Rippy’s book, the United States and Mexico (1821-1924 
belongs to that class sometimes called timely. We are hearing a great 
deal about Mexico these days, but unfortunately much of what we hear 
is misinformation. The abundance of the misinformation is easy to 
comprehend after reading chapter eighteen of the present volume. Here 
we learn that in 1912 American (United States) holdings in Mexico, in 
farms, ranches, and timberlands, reached some fifty to eighty millions 
of acres. In 1919, Americans owned seventy-eight per cent of the mines, 
seventy-two per cent of the smelters, fifty-eight per cent of the oil and 
sixty-eight per cent of the rubber business in that republic. Altogether 
it has been estimated that citizens of the United States had invested in — 
Mexico in the above year $1,500,000 in gold, enough, certainly to warp 
the truth about any situation which might arise, if all these vast interests 
desired it warped. Over against this misinformation, however, we have 
been blessed recently with such books as Justin H. Smith’s, The War 
with Mexico (1923), Reeves’, The United States and Mexico 1821-1845 
(1913), Priestly’s, The Mexican Nation (1923), and now with Professor 
Rippy’s volume. He who hungers after the iruth about Mexico in her 
relations with the United States may find it conveniently in the above 
volumes and accurately, though perhaps not always interestingly, told. 
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Professor Rippy devotes the larger part of his volume to the three 
decades following the Mexican War, for the very obvious reason that 
others have more or less adequately covered the earlier period. Two 
hundred and thirty-four pages are given to the twenty years immediately 
following the War with Mexico, (1848-1868), divided into thirteen chap- 
ters. And it is in the study of these twenty years that the author makes 
his chief contribution. Two chapters are given to the ten years from 
1868 to 1879; two chapters to the long ‘‘rign’’ of Diaz 1880 to 1910; 
one chapter to the Wilson Mexican Policy, while a chapter entitled 
‘Mexico on the Verge’’ describes conditions from 1916 to 1924, and the 
volume is coneluded with a brief chapter called ‘‘Conelusion’’ in which 
the author attempts to set forth the fundamental factors in determining 
Mexican-American relations. 

The Mexican relations of the United States have been Professor Rippy’s 
especial study from his graduate days at the University of California 
to the present and he has previously published several papers on various 
phases of this general topic. In this volume he brings together these 
several scattered contributions, together with much previously unpub- 
lished material and makes a substantial book of four hundred closely 
printed pages. Several of the chapters make rather dreary reading, due 
more, however, to the nature of the materials treated in these chapters 
than to any literary failing on the part of the extremely conscientious 
author. This is true particularly of the chapters dealing with ‘‘Griev- 
ances and Complaints 1848-1853’’ and ‘‘ Filibuster and Frontier Diffieul- 
ty, 1854-1860,’’ where at considerable length the stories of individual 
cases are retailed, stories which sound distressingly modern. 

The author states in his Preface that from 1848 to 1910, with the ex- 
ception of the administrations of Buchanan and Lincoln, he has broken 
virgin soil, and a glance at the foot notes and the extensive Bibliography 
bear out his further statement that this study has been based almost 
entirely on primary sources. The book is undoubtedly a scholarly piece 
of investigation, of a phase of our history too little understood even 
among historical students, and known not at all by the average citizen. 

Witutiam W. Sweet 


Lincoln and His Generals. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1925. xi, 226 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $2.) 

The book under consideration calls attention to a little-considered phase 
of President Lincoln’s leadership and his problems in the war between the 
states. It adds nothing new to our knowledge of the subject, but has 
value principally in focusing the important problem of finding capable 
military leaders. The conventional sources and the ‘‘rich oral tradition”’ 
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learned from ‘‘the veterans of the Civil War’’ constitute the authorities 
for the book. There are neither footnotes nor index. 

In a collection of ten sketches, the author considers Lincoln’s relations 
with his generals, one of them (Sherman) a western commander, and 
nine of them eastern commanders. Of these latter, it is interesting to 
note that three, Grant, Halleck, and Butler, made reputations in the 
West before coming east. Freemont was brought east after failure in the 
West. Of all the leaders considered, Sherman is the only one who 
served continuously in the West. In fact, with the exception of Sher. 
man and Thomas, who is not considered, all successful western leaders 
were brought east before the close of the conflict. The transfer of Gen- 
eral James Harrison Wilson to the leadership of Thomas’s cavalry in 
Tennessee, is practically the only instance of a successful eastern leader 
being sent west. His going was due largely to his success as a cavalry 
leader under Sheridan in Virginia. Such a transfer was required be- 
cause of the ineptness of the Federal cavalry leadership in the West with 
a corresponding ineffectiveness of the use of this branch of the service 
against the superior and active leadership of Forrest, Wheeler, and 
S. D. Lee. 

Frémont was appointed to high command because of his apparent 
political importance and through the influence of the Blair family. 
‘*No man in the Union army rose so quickly to so high an eminence; 
none suffered so complete an eclipse of fame.’’ Ben Butler’s appoint- 
ment, like Frémont’s, was political as ‘‘ Lincoln was very careful to give 
recognition to prominent men in the opposition party who . . . took 
a fearless stand for the Union.’’ Butler, too, soon became less important, 
but not until after a rather spectacular stay in New Orleans. He re- 
turned later to command, but without his early power and prestige. 

Dr. Macartney has little use for the aged Scott as a leader or as an 
organizer, but admires him for his loyalty to the Union and the esteem 
in which he was held by Lincoln. The author, on the other hand, justi- 
fies MeClellan’s treatment of Scott, believing that by ignoring him, the 
General took the only practical course. MeClellan’s relief as Commander- 
in-Chief in the spring of 1862, because of his procrastinating delays is 
characterized as ‘‘a military blunder of the first Order.’’ In the relief 
of McClellan, per se, we can discover no ‘‘blunder,’’ but rather in the 
fact that the deficiency caused by his relief was not remedied by the 
immediate assignment of a successor. As it was, MecClellan’s effective- 
ness was not in any wise increased; the needed codrdination of all the 
Federal fighting forces was not achieved ; and Lincoln himself floundered 
about in a state of ignorance and indecision that accomplished nothing. 

McClellan had high organizing ability and as chief-of-staff to a man of 
action, such as Grant or Sherman, he would have been invaluable. His 
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strategical conceptions were of the first order, but his lack of vigorous 
execution nullified any advantages that might have been gained by 
promptly converting his plans into tangible realities. The author 
rightly eriticises the withdrawal of McClellan’s army from the Peninsula 
in August, 1862; he commends McClellan’s re-appointment to command 
after Pope’s fiaseo; but we cannot follow his criticism of MeClellan’s 
final removal in November 1862, after six weeks of delay and half- 
hearted action. 

It is true that Burnside turned out to be ‘‘Lincoln’s one great military 
blunder.’’ Burnside was not fitted for high command and did not 
want it. Honors were thrust upon his unwilling shoulders. Yet at 
the time of his appointment, except for his tardiness at Antietam, Burn- 
side’s performances had been altogether commendable. None could 
have foreseen the disastrous sequel to his appointment. 

Burnside’s suecessor, Hooker, inherited command of an army “‘dispirit- 
ed and sulky’’ because of continued and apparently unnecessary defeat 
resulting from incompetent leadership. Hooker’s inspiring example and 
his organizing ability soon restored the morale of his army, and his capa- 
ble management placed it in a position to cope successfully with Lee’s 
advancing host. At a critical moment when about ready to strike, 
Hooker resigned and his resignation was unexpectedly accepted. ‘‘Lin- 
coln saw less of Meade and cared less for him than any of the generals 
whom he appointed to the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

Meade had little or nothing to do with the tacties and strategy 
of the campaign, for Hooker’s admirable movements had already deter- 
mined in a general way the impending conflict. . . .’’ Just why 
Meade instead of Reynolds was selected as Hooker’s successor will prob- 
ably never be known. It is interesting to speculate on the probable out- 
come of the Gettysburg campaign if Reynolds had been selected. Of the 
two, Reynolds was the more active leader and perhaps a more accom- 
plished tactician. However, it is hardly fair to Meade to say ‘‘ All he 
had to do was stand against the brave but ill-considered assaults of Lee’s 
infantry.’’ Surely commanding an army in the face of such an active 
and skilled leader, as was Lee, requires more than just standing. 

Lincoln’s retention of Halleck for so long in a position of responsibility 
and apparent power is all but inexplicable. Perhaps Lincoln felt the 
need and the value of the technical military advice that Halleck could 
give and elected to keep him in his position with the form but without 
the substance of power as to have him instantly available in case of need 
and also to act as buffer to relieve the pressure of inquisitive inquirers. 
In some sense Halleck came to be the President’s chief clerk for war. 
His record before coming to Washington was altogether positive. He 
had been successful in business and apparently was successful in war. 
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But Halleck never measured up to the responsibilities of his position and, 
too often in a crisis, he failed Lincoln ‘‘ precisely in the point for which | 
sought your assistance.’ 

With the coming of Grant to the East Lincoln at last had an antidote 
to Halleck’s ‘‘uselessness’’ and to Meade’s too obvious eaution. The 
man who would take responsibility and act had arrived. There were 
still many weary months to intervene before the end, but at least, before 
long, the end was seen to be approaching. 

Throughout the book Lincoln’s too great tender-heartedness is com. 
mented on. However, it can be said he is in good company as his great 
antagonist, Lee, had a like fault that, on at least one oceasion, cost him 
dearly. THomas Rosson Hay 


The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky. By E. Merton Coulter. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.: Universtiy of North Carolina Press, 1926. viii, 
468 pp. $3.50.) 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Kentucky took the unprecedented 
constitutional action of declaring its neutrality; during the war it 
formally adhered to the Union; after the war it was treated, in large 
measure, as a conquered state by that very Union to which it had ad- 
hered. This unique record is the theme of the book under review. 
Professor Coulter begins with the indisputable dictum that ‘‘Ken- 
tuckians were not like other people,’’ and devotes his first chapter to the 
proof and explanation of this fact. With a southern sentiment as op- 
posed to a northern sentiment, but with a devotion to the Union as op- 
posed to devotion to a section, Kentucky reluctantly faced the Civil War, 
and, unable to adjust its conflicting loyalties, it sought, after vain at- 
tempts to compromise, to take refuge in neutrality. Professor Coulter 
deals with this neutrality at length, devoting practically one-fourth of 
his space to it. His treatment of it is by all odds the best yet written. 
He writes with detachment, with full use of all known sources of informa- 
tion, and evidently with full recognition of the problems involved; yet 
the reviewer is left with the positive conviction that he has only stated 
the problem without solving it. He fares little better than his innumer- 
able predecessors in explaining either why neutrality was adopted or 
why it was abandoned. He falls into the trap that has so often en- 
snared both the wary and the unwary of receiving at face value every 
word of the Kentucky politicians. If any of them were speaking with 
crossed fingers or tongue in cheek he does not suspect it. The ‘‘trick’’ 
of neutrality which so many people charged, he does not even consider 
nor does he notice the constantly increasing identification of neutrality 
with Unionism on the part of Prentice, Guthrie, and other leaders. 

Having disposed of neutrality he next deals, not with the Civil War in 
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Kentucky — which his title demands — but with Kentucky during the 
Civil War, a radically different thing. He has written of war without 
writing of warfare, which is much the same thing as discussing air with- 
out considering atmosphere or treating of a vacuum without admitting 
avoid. The fighting in western Kentucky early in 1862 is dismissed with 
a paragraph and Bragg’s invasion later in the year receives the same 
cavalier treatment. A discussion of the military operations in the 
mountains would have given us some much needed light on the real 
attitude of the mountain people toward the war and the Union. The 
sentimentlists have had this field long enough; surely the professional 
historian might profitably employ himself in taking it over. Professor 
Coulter, so the reviewer thinks, has at this point both neglected his duty 
and deliberately failed to keep his appointment with opportunity. For 
it is to be conjectured that in not discussing military campaigns the 

ithor is acting on set purpose. He is omitting the picture in order to 
have more space for his background. And it must be said that in paint- 
ing the said background he has done most excellently well. His chapters 
on the rising of discontent, on the political development within the state, 
on commercial restrictions, and on federal relations break new ground 
and bring virgin fields under historical eultivation. On these subjects 
the reviewer feels that Professor Coulter has said the last word. They 
will not need reconsidering. 

The last third of the book concerns itself with post-war readjustment 
and is easily the best part of the book. In masterly fashion Professor 
Coulter deseribes the renaissance of southern sentiment and finds its 
true cause in the reaction against Union military oppresion during the 
war and afterward. He depicts the working of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
the interference with elections by the military, and the increasing re- 
sentment of the people. In order properly to rebuke radicalism, they 
welcome home the ex-Confederates, and put them in control of the state 
through the agency of an erstwhile moribund Democracy. In deserib- 
ing this the author’s southern sympathies seem apparent; he throws off 
the strangling mantle of detachment, discards his previous pedestrian 
sobriety, and writes with a distinct historical chuckle. If any fault can 
be found here it is probably with the discussion of the Bureau and the 
activities of the Kentucky delegation in Congress. At times it seems that 
Professor Coulter’s avoidance of James Guthrie amounts to a religious 
ritual 


As a whole the book is the most important contribution to Kentucky 
history since the days of Mann Butler and one of the most significant of 
recent books in American history. It is scholarly, heavily documented, 
rests on scrupulous research, and is suitably indexed. It fills a yawning 


gap in our history. i Cc 
gay listory R. S. Correrittu 
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Saturated Civilization. By Sigmund Mendelsohn. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1926. xix, 180 pp. $1.75.) 

Mendelsohn endeavors to demonstrate that every civilization, inelyd- 
ing the present civilization of the western world, ‘‘produces in its: 
reactionary agents, which arrest further advance and compel recession 
a lower level until the exhausted human forces are recuperated and can 
be incited to renewed activity,’’ and that ‘‘the present civilization, al- 
though it manifests itself in different form and concerns largely the 
social and material welfare of the human family, is destined to follow 
the path of past civilization, and neither human nor mechanical forces 
can prevent its eventual decline.’’ He may be correct, and probably few 
of us would question the soundness of his concluding sentence: ‘‘Only 
those achievements will permantly survive that conform with the ten- 
dencies and fit the conditions of coming generations.’’ But the reviewer 
does not find that the arguments and evidence presented in the book 
prove to him that the present civilization of the world has passed the 
peak of its development and is now sinking into decline. He can agree 
with Mendelsohn if, as much of the book implies, the writer means that 
the emphasis of the remainder of the twentieth century will be upon 
different values than those of the nineteenth century. Leisure, spiritual 
development, and culture will probably be more highly valued than at 
present, material values legs highly. But he cannot accept the author's 
thesis that modern civilization has reached the saturation point in its 
several lines of development and must sink to a lower level. 


+ 
‘U0 


Don D. LeEsconier 


A History of Economic Progress in the United States. By Walter W 
Jennings. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1926. xvi, 
819 pp. Map. $4.50) 

This work is divided into five parts as follows: ‘‘Colonial period, 1492- 
1775’’; ‘‘Winning of Political and Commercial Independence, 1776- 
1815’’; ‘‘Expansion, 1816-1860’’; ‘‘War and Recovery, 1861-1900"; 
‘‘The Twentieth Century.’’ The space allotted to each part is approx- 
imately one hundred pages to each of the first two sections; one hundred 
and fifty pages each to the third and fourth parts; two hundred to the 
fifth and the remainder of the volume to the Index, Appendix and Bib- 
liography. The book is well balanced as to space. 

The title is suitable. As one reads through the book, he is made to feel 
that the author has given a history of economic progress in the United 
States. The task was not a small one, and the author has done an im- 
mense amount of work so to orient himself in five centuries of progress 
that he could wisely select from the great body of material, both original 
and secondary, at his disposal. He is never led away from his original 
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purpose into a constitutional, political, or military discussion, yet he so 
treats these allied subjects as to show their relation to the industrial 
progress. His correlation is good. 

In Part One, the subjects are: Population, Labor, Agriculture, Man- 
ufacture, Commerce and Finance. The weakest chapter is that on 
commerce. Here the author is lost in detail. Export lists and refer- 
ences should be subordinated to foot notes. (See pages 62 and 63.) In 
commerce and finance, however, the author not only gives the facts but 
also a clear analysis as to the hindrances and aids to early manufacture. 
He shows the relation of this development to progress in agriculture 
and commerce. He understands the different factors which contribute 
to the life of the times. Then, too, he gives sufficient facts to reval the 
utter disregard, during this early period, of the fundamental, underlying 
principles of money and finance. In the closing chapter, the author 
develops the economic background of the American Revolution. Revolt 
and separation were but natural consequences of the conflict between our 
economie development and the mercantile restrictions of England’s com- 
mercial policy. 

Five chapters are given to the period 1776-1815. The first is general 
in character and presents the unsatisfactory care of criminals, the prim- 
itive stages of organized labor, and the general condition of life at this 
time. The author uses source materiel and gives the spirit of the times 
The four following chapters are given respectively to agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, commerce, and finance. 

For the period 1816-1860, the same subjects as those treated in the 
earlier pages, with the addition of the tariff policy and internal im- 
provements, receive attention. This is the era of territorial expansion 
which involves both international and domestic questions of prime im- 
portance. Annexation of territory threatened war with three nations. 
This territory once acquired invited the nations of the world to send 
their surplus population to occupy these new home-sites, opened up new 
opportunities for industrial, agricultural, and commercial development, 
and made necessary the dredging of rivers, the making of harbors, and 
the building of railroads. The center of population moved westward; 
new primary markets came into existence; and new policies of govern- 
ment were formed. All these changes in the period of expansion com- 
pelled national thinking and the strengthening of national ties. 

Into the story of progress made during the post-Civil War period, the 
author skillfully weaves these same earlier threads into one continuous 
narrative. The war arrested for a time the forces of progress; popula- 
tion increase was checked ; north European immigration greatly declined 


though that from southeastern Europe increased; negroes made slight 
gains in numbers; and Indians were crowded westward. These popula- 
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tion changes (together with the addition of other and various non-cop. 
tiguous territories) made us a more cosmopolitan people with more inter. 
national interests. Immigrants came in such numbers that they could 
not be absorbed. A restriction policy was developed and written int 
law. ‘Today we restrict, we select and reserve for those who are here 
and the few who may come, an opportunity for full development. These 
rapid yet far-reaching changes the writer brings before one. 

In agricultural development is shown not only the old but also the new 
forces that are making for changes. Among these forces are the infly- 
ence of the binder, the substitution of iron and porcelain rollers in the 
old stone mill in grinding grain; the territorial division of labor in pro- 
ducing cattle and meat; the economie significance of the Babcock test. 
the centrifugal separator, and the silo in developing the dairy business 
The incubator, crop rotation, experiment stations, and the organization 
of agricultural credit, irrigation, reclamation, and dry farming are all 
considered. These forces are shown to be revolutionizing not only the 
agricultural methods of the farmer but the condition of life among them. 
One wonders why the tractor, the automobile, the paved road, electric 
light and power, the telephone and radio are not more fully considered 
in this connection. Possibly lack of space is adequate answer to the 
above question. It is the definite assigned reason for eliminating many 
important manufacturing enterprises. The author is content to sketch 
the major developments and to assign the chief reasons for them. This 
is well done. In the last two hundred pages of the volume the historical 
development of the present time is given. The tariff, the trusts, the 
labor movement, employer associations, labor and other social legislation, 
the evolution of the federal reserve system, its purposes and policies, 


taxation, the budget system and the conservation movement, all receive 
attention. In his treatment of these subjects, the author gives the essen- 
tial facts and reveals a grasp of the underlying principles. The reader 
of these pages has a clear, lucid narrative of the industrial growth of 
our country. He is confronted with the most pressing issues of today 
and given an adequate background for forming sound judgments. It 
should be read by every adult, even though he or she may think them- 
selves well-informed American citizens. Many colleges and universities 
may well make it the basis of a year’s work in American history. 

The book is neat in appearance, well bound and well printed. Only 
occasionally has an error escaped the proof-reader (see page 219.) With 
a book which shows such a wide knowledge of facts, so clear an under- 
standing of the underlying principles, such a sense of proportion and 
sound judgment, it would be petty to over emphasize some weaknesses 
which would inevitably appear in a volume of this size. As stated 
above, certain portions in the earlier part of the book could have been 
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relegated to foot notes. If this had been done, the main thread could 
have been much more easily followed. Then too, such phrases as ‘‘ac- 
cording to’’ such and such an author which so often appear (see Chapter 
IV) could have been avoided. On the whole, the task was one of magni- 
tude most admirably done. Both the author and publisher are to be 
congratulated. 

Jupson F, LEE 


Dependent America: A Study of the Economic Bases of our Interna- 
tional Relations. By William C. Redfield. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1926. x, 268 pp. $2.50.) 

Redfield’s Dependent America attempts to demonstrate but a single 
point, that the United States and every citizen in it, is united to the rest 
of mankind by economic ties that reach into the ordinary occupations 
of every citizen’s life and that affect each of us everyday. The high 
standard of living and complexity of civilization that characterizes the 
United States make it impossible to satisfy the everyday needs of our 
people without drawing upon the resources of foreign countries. 

In a series of interesting chapters, he tells the story of our imported 
raw materials and their uses in our industries, demonstrating the depend- 
ence of our construction, tire, textile, steel, leather, clothing, electrical, 
printing, and a variety of other industries upon foreign raw materials; 
of the everyday use in the home of a multitude of commodities that the 
householder never dreams are made in whole or in part from foreign 
products; and of the dependence of our national defense upon strategic 
materials that must come from foreign lands. It is a book worth reading. 

Don D. LEscoHnIER 


The Tillman Movement in South Carolina. By Francis Butler Simkins. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. ix, 274 
pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

James Harvey Robinson claims that what the public calls ‘‘impartial 
history’’ and the professionals ‘‘objective’’ is ‘‘merely history without 
an object.’’ According to this stimulating critic of our craft, the his- 
torical writer wastes his energy and talents in relating ‘‘how things 
have been rather than how they came about.’’ If Mr. Robinson’s con- 
tention be true — and there is little doubt but that he is correct — much 
that has been denominated history would need reclassification. But this 
is not true of the present work; for this book certainly would satisfy the 
most exacting administrator of the Robinsonian criteria. It is an excel- 
lent analysis of the loss of political control in South Carolina, of the old 
aristocracy, and the rise of a new democracy within the state following 
the dark days of Reconstruction. The advent of the farmers into poli- 
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tics was personified in the person of Ben Tillman; and the severest eriti. 
cism that can be brought against this book is the author’s almost absolute 
refusal to give us more of Tillman, the man, while explaining how the 
Tillman movement arose and what it signified. This the author justifies 
by saying that he has not attempted ‘‘to produce a biography of Tijjj. 
man’’; but a little more about the vigorous personality of the leader of 
this economic and political revolution would have given a more human 
touch to a subject replete with dramatic interest. 

The failure of Wade Hampton and the aristocratic oligarchy to solve 
the problems of the new farmer class that had risen since the Civil War 
in South Carolina prepared the way for the advent of Tillman in polities 
In order to explain how these political and economic changes took place 
in South Carolina after Reconstruction, the author has devoted his first 
chapter to an analysis of the forces at work at that period. This is fol- 
lowed by a sketch of the early life and influences of Tillman, his appear- 
ance as a spokesman for agricultural education, and his work as an 
organizer of the agrarian movement. His coarse, uncouth manner ap- 
pealed to his followers; his advocacy of joint debates and the direct 
primary caught the public fancy; and, as an exponent of the new doc- 
trines, he mounted to power. In power, however, Tillman like all re- 
formers began to change; he grew more conservative. He became less 
the ‘‘agrarian agitator’’ and more anxious to conciliate the conservative 
elements in his state. But he had taught his followers how to acquire 
and wield political power; he was largely responsible for the primary in 
South Carolina; and he left as permanent monuments to his fame Clem- 
son and Winthrop colleges. 

In the presentation of these facts, the author has had access to the 
Tillman Manuscripts and has illustrated the text with illuminating maps 
and portraits of the leading figures. But the personalities of both Till- 
man and his associates and those of his enemies are not graphically 
portrayed ; the crudities of Tillman’s language are somewhat minimized; 
and the author’s discussion of the direct primary as an effective means 
of democracy is perhaps too optimistic. 

ReainaLtp C. McGrane 


Released for Publication: Some Inside Political History of Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Times. By Osear King Davis. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1925. viii, 468 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

Osear King Davis, ‘‘formerly Washington correspondent of the New 

York Times and secretary of the Progressive National Committee,’’ adds 

another to the list of Roosevelt books. According to his preface, in this 

book he sketches, in broad outline, his view of the inception, development, 
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and culmination of the disaster that overthrew the Republican Party in 
1912, and in the course of it, pictures Roosevelt as he saw him. 

It is an interesting book. That does not mean that it adds materially 
to the information already available, for it does not; there are, however, 
nymerous little sidelights, each relatively unimportant, which collectively 
assist in bringing out various nuances of the Roosevelt picture. 

Incidentally the work pictures a dyed-in-the-wool Rooseveltian. It 
is quite as instructive to witness the workings of the mind of one who 
was thoroughly ‘‘sold’’ to the Roosevelt cult, as to trace through Mr. 
Davis’ eyes the doings of Roosevelt himself. Apparently one of the 
levices, unconsciously employed no doubt, for showing Roosevelt ‘‘as 

» was’’ is to make the background rather dark, to set up as contrasts 
somewhat unflattering pictures of men who could in any sense be ealled 
Roosevelt’s political rivals. Admirers of Wilson, La Follette, Taft or 
Hughes will hardly feel that these men are fairly treated, while an un- 
biased reader may consider that Mr. Davis’ treatment is not altogether 
marked by scientific coolness. 


LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


The Story of the 168th Infantry. By John H. Taber. (lowa City: The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1925. 2 vols. xvi, 397 pp. vil, 
421 pp. Illustrations. $6.) 

There were four regiments of infantry in the gallant Forty-Second, 
therwise known as the Rainbow Division, and one of these was the 165th, 
whose nucleus was the historic old 3d of the Iowa National Guard. The 
168th assembled at the State Fair Grounds in Des Moines on the 17th of 
August, 1817, and, augmented by transfers from the old lst and 2d, as 
well as by other recruits representing every section of the state, was 
reviewed by the Governor and a vast gathering of Iowans on the 29th, 
before departing for Camp Mills, Long Island, where the concentration 
of the Forty-Second Division, preparatory to embarkation for the seat 
of war, was in progress. After a season of grinding drill in camp, and 
exciting adventures and misadventures in crossing the Atlantic, the 
regiment arrived at Le Havre on the 9th of December, and on the 12th 
if that month was billeted in the village of Rimaucourt, Department of 
the Haute-Marne, the Forty-Second being the first American division 
with organization intact to be settled on a training area in France. 

Too thinly clad, with insufficient nourishment, and often with only a 
cover of straw to keep them warm at night in the barns and garrets to 
which they were assigned for shelter, the men of the 168th endured a 
winter of unusual severity with cheerful philosophy consistent with the 
heroism they were later to display in armed encounter with the foe. 
Intensive training went forward daily, and the regiment became quali- 
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fied for efficient participation in modern warfare. February 23d. jy 
conjunction with French units, it took over a portion of the line jy 
Lorraine, and for one hundred and ten days held the right half of the 
Neufmaisons subsector, not only withstanding two severe gas attacks and 
other attempts at penetration, but also repulsing a strong raid and inflict. 
ing heavy casualties upon the enemy. Early in March, men of the 168th 
made the first attack on the Western Front in which American companies 
operated as units, and the first in which American troops fought in the 
German trenches. 

The ordeals of trench warfare and the headlong rush over open fire- 
swept areas into the teeth of the foe were welcomed as opportunities for 
the winning of laurels by these dauntless volunteers. It was after moving 
to the vicinity of Suippes, where the unit was thrown in as part of Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s famous army to stem the German offensive of July 15, 
that the regiment, under scanty protective cover, underwent what French 
officers described as the most intensive fire of the war, behaving with a 
calmness and spirit that aroused veteran commanders to enthusiasm. A 
pitiful horror of one of the exposures to carnage into which the men of 
the 168th bravely marched, under orders the wisdom of which their 
ofticers doubted, was that ‘‘some one had blundered,’’ and the sacrifice 
of heroes was profitless to the cause in which they fell. 

Later the 168th was engaged in the French and American offensive 
toward the Oureq and Vesle, where it forged forward fifteen kilometers, 
overcoming and beating down the enemy at Hill 212, and, with the 167th, 
forced the crossing of the Oureq, after severe fighting in which the vil- 
lage of Sergy changed hands eight times, being finally captured and held 
by the Americans. Next it was sent forward by forced marches at night 
to take up a position for the attack upon the St. Mihiel salient, where it 
won fresh glory. During its occupation of this sector it executed a 
successful raid against Marimbois Farm, killing many of the enemy, 
destroying machine gun nests and taking prisoners. Removed to the 
Argonne, the regiment participated in the fierce fighting in the woods 
and was rewarded by the capture of the Céte de Chatillon, key of the 
Kriemhilde Stellung. One of the features of this engagement was the 
capture of the Tuilerie Farm. Just prior to the Armistice, the regiment 
formed part of the front line in the movement upon Sedan, and had 
reached the heights overlooking the Meuse. Thence it marched into 
Germany, where it remained as part of the American Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Rhine till its embarkation for the United States. ‘‘Thirty- 
two hundred men and ninety-eight officers returned to this country with 
the 168th, but of that number only sixteen officers and less than thirteen 
hundred enlisted men had set out with it from Iowa in the fall of 1917 — 
even this represented a large proportion that had been wounded in bat- 
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and the others had either been killed or too severely wounded to 
rejol l i?" 

The history of the 168th deserved to be written. Its initial draft 
was made up of contributions from Lieutenant John W. Ball, Captain 
William T. Tucker and Captain William R. Witherel, who had been de- 

iled by Colonel Mathew A. Tinley to prepare their manuscripts while 

e regiment was stationed on the Rhine. For this purpose, the regi- 
mental reeords were placed at their disposal, and they made use of every 
other source of information available under the circumstances which 
vould furnish details enhancing the interest of the narrative. After 
demobilization, John H. Taber, who had taken some part in the work, 
wrote several chapters containing pertinent matter that had been omitted, 
but the task still remained unfinished. This was the condition, when, 
at the regimental reunion in the fall of 1922, a committee on publication 
engaged him to complete it. He utilized the manuscripts referred to, 
rearranging, trimming, expanding, and finally rewriting the whole to 
ensure uniformity of style. The files of the War Department at Wash- 
ngton and miscellaneous material supplied by members of the organiza- 
tion were freely consulted in the course of this revision. Mr. Taber has 
performed his task with care and ability. Many of his battle-pieces are 
eraphie and spirited examples of descriptive writing. 


JOHN G. GREGORY 


Four American Party Leaders. By Charles Edward Merriam. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. xvi, 104 pp. Illustrations 
$1.50.) 

In the Henry Ward Beecher Foundation Lectures delivered at Am- 
herst College and published under the title Four American Party Lead- 
ers, Professor Merriam applies certain standards of leadership which he 
had already enunciated in his American Party System and in his intro- 


| 


duction to Gosnell’s Boss Platt. He emphasizes the importance of lead- 
ership as ‘‘one of the basie factors in the organization of life’’ (p. vii), 
and declares that ‘‘the special study of the political types of leadership 
will always remain an object of inquiry by the political scientists’’ (p. 
xi). He then devotes special chapters each to Abraham Lincoln, The- 
odore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and William Jennings Bryan as polit- 


al leaders, and a concluding chapter to comparisons among them. 
Professor Merriam’s conclusions indicate the standards by which each 
leader is tested. He finds that with the exception of Wilson they were 
endowed with great physical vigor. All were gifted with great intel- 
lectual capacity, although in their intellectual characteristics they rep- 


resented different types. Bryan, in Professor Merriam’s opinion, pos- 
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sessed the most evenly balanced temperament. Lincoln was brooding 
and melancholy, Roosevelt impetuous, and Wilson aloof. All seemed 
born to politics or became interested in government early in life. Aj) 
were endowed with a sense of humor, a quality of much value to the pol. 
itical leader. Roosevelt and Wilson maintained a high sense of personal 
dignity, while Lincoln and Bryan were very informal ; yet Professor Mer. 
riam points out that none was of the back-slapping, hand-shaking type 

All were sensitive to currents of political opinion and possessed of high 
ability as interpreters of social movements. In inventiveness, Professor 
Merriam ranks Lincoln and Wilson high, while all four were capable of 
contriving or constructing useful political devices when necessary, [py 
group diplomacy, Roosevelt is given first place and Bryan last. A)! 
‘*possessed in preéminént degree the power of combining discordant 
groups into a political unity’’ (p. 92). In personal contacts Lincoln is 
first and Wilson last. All were masters of dramatic expression, Lincoln, 
Bryan and Roosevelt as orators, Wilson with the pen. It is quite prob. 
able that at this point some readers will take issue with Professor Mer- 
riam in his placing of Wilson above Lincoln as ‘‘greatest with the pen” 
(p. 94). On the other hand, few will question his ranking of Bryan as 
the greatest orator of the group. Roosevelt made most use of the 
dramaties of political behavior. All possessed courage, and all but 
Bryan had the luck essential to victory. 

It is worth noting, as Professor Merriam does, that ‘‘all of these lead- 
ers were marked for their absolute integrity and for their lack of a 
patronage-made machine as an original basis of power. . . . No 
shadow of the graft system that darkened the career of so many of their 
contemporaries fell upon them at any time’’ (pp. 96-97). Professor 
Merriam contends that their careers disprove the contention that only 
graft and greed win political recognition. 

Professor Merriam disclaims any attempt at exhaustive or scientific 
analyses of the four party leaders but modestly states that his purpose 
is well served if he has quickened interest in the problem of leadership 
(p. xv). Undoubtedly he has achieved his purpose as the book is exceed- 
ingly interesting and suggestive of further study along the same lines. 
Everyone may not agree with Professor Merriam’s conclusions respect- 
ing the leaders under discussion, but no one will question the value of his 
work. 

Selected references are appended to each chapter and at the close of 
the book is a list of titles useful for the further study of leadership 
On wonders at the omission of J. N. Larned’s A Study of Greatness in 
Men. 


Everett 8. Brown 
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Doctor Looks at Biography. By Joseph Collins. (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1925. Portraits. 334 pp. $3.) 

Dr. Collins is an example of the literary physician. It is refreshing 
to find a doctor who knows something else than medicine. Some of the 
older type had their hold on the other subjects as well as their profes- 
sions. Osler could write philosophically, S. Weir Mitchell had novels of 
nterest, F. A. Woods developed a good thesis, and MacLaren recently 
nut forth two books of great historical value. It was Dr. Collins who 
ani led MacLaren to get his books published, so that the debt of the 
historian to Dr. Collins must be recognized. 

Dr. Collins has written of literature and now turns to biography. In 
his book he reviews a considerable number of important biographies 

autobiographies, bringing in his own comments, sometimes with a 
nedical turn, sometimes with a sociological turn. This article, therefore, 
ight be ealled a : 


n ‘review of reviews.’’ For particular purpose, com- 
ment need be made only on the general chapters and on things relating 
the field of history. In the first chapter comments are made with fre- 
ment, brief references to biographies. Dr. Collins’ opinion is ‘‘biog- 
raphy must be reformed, first, in length and then in substanee.’’ As to 
autobiography, he gives the highest praise to Cellini, Rousseau, Marcel 
Proust, Marie Bashkirtseff. The American autobiographies which he 
praises are The Education of Henry Adams and a life of Dr. Trudeau. 
The warriors Dr. Collins looks at are Lord Wolseley and Robert E. 
Lee. The statesmen are Woodrow Wilson, Brigham Young, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. On the whole Dr. Collins’ comments 
ire disappointing. One man has as much right as another to his opin- 
ions on the future fame of Wilson and Roosevelt, the greatness of Lin- 
coln and the personality of Brigham Young, or on the literary qualities of 
their biographers; but what we had hoped for from a great neurologist 
was a psychological interpretation that he, more easily than the ordinary 
historian, could give. Once in a while we catch a glimpse of this possibil- 
ty. From a purely historical point of view, which is the reason that 
this review is written, we might say that the book is interesting but not 


, 1 
Va ual le, 


Avueustus H. SHEARER 


Portrait of a Publisher and the First Hundred Years of the House of 
Appleton 1825-1925. By Grant Overton. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1925. 96 pp. Illustrations. $1.) 

material relating to publishing houses is increasing, and it is ac- 
Our information used to be hazy save for some encyclopedia 


ticles, But in recent years, Longmans’, Harper’s, Putnam’s, have been 
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disclosed in one form or another, and now Appleton’s has its history. Th 
first part of the book is a portrait of William Worthen Appleton, who died 
in 1924, especially from the point of view of his relations with Spencer 
and Huxley, and the struggle for copyright law. The latter part js a 
chronological record of the house of Appleton from 1825 to 1925 with 
many items of great interest, including the publication of MeMaster’s 
and Bancroft’s histories, and the Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 
The First Forty-Niner and the Story of the Golden Tea-Caddy. By 
James A. B. Scherer. (New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 1923, 
127 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) 

Dr. Scherer’s book, appropriately published on the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the admission of California into the Union, presents an 
interesting sketch of the life of a prominent California pioneer. The hero 
of the book is Samuel Brannan, a Mormon elder who brought a ship-load 
of Latter Day Saints from New York to Yerba Buena (San Franciseo 
in 1846. Shortly after his arrival, Sam, as his contemporaries called 
him, became a leader in the community. He performed the first wedding 
ceremony in San Francisco after it was occupied by the Americans, 
preached the first sermon in the English language, was defendant in the 
first jury trial in San Francisco, set up and operated the first California 
flour mills, and gave San Francisco its first newspaper, the California 
Star. It is also claimed that he was the first herald in San Francisco 
of the discovery of gold in 1848. On this occasion it is said that Sam 
‘*bolted into San Francisco from the diggings, travel-stained with his 
long journey, and rushed through the old Plaza hatless erying out with 
his bull-throated bellow: ‘Gold! Gold! Gold from the American 
River!’’’ In the fifties, the versatile Brannan helped to organize the 
Society of California Pioneers, became first president of the San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committee of 1851, played a major part in the great fire 
companies, was a member of the first city council of San Francisco, and 
later became state senator. He was unfortunate in the closing years of 
his life and died in poverty in San Diego on May 14, 1889. 

The First Forty-Niner is written in an interesting style but contains 
little that is new for the student of history. Though the author thanks 
‘‘the officials of the State Library at Sacramento in making available 
their rich stores of original material,’’ there is no evidence that an ex- 
haustive investigation of this material was made. Nor were other prom- 
inent California libraries diligently searched in the preparation of the 
book. The result is an inadequate and uncritical biography of Samuel 
Brannan. The following are a few of the errors that have been noted. 
The title of the book is a misnomer, for in no sense can Brannan be truth- 
fully called the ‘‘First Forty-Niner.’’ There is no proof that Brannan 
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aspired ‘‘to be the first American to hoist the Stars and Strips’’ in San 
Francisco (p. 15). Brannan was incorrect in stating that San Francisco 
had only ‘‘fifty or sixty inhabitants’’ on his arrival in 1846 (p. 15). It 
is an accepted story and not an established fact that Brannan was the 
frst herald in San Francisco of the discovery of gold in 1848 (p. 52). 
But the most inexcusable mistake is the continued alteration of quota- 
tions to suit the needs of the author (pp. 23, 31, 48, 64, 84, 85, 101, 
108. 123, 126). The book contains some good illustrations and is well 
printed, but lacks a table of contents, a bibliography, and an index. 
Raupu P. Breser 


An Introduction to the History of Western Europe. Vol. II: The 
Emergence of Existing Conditions and Ways of Thinking. By 
James H. Robinson. (New York: Ginn and Company, 1926. x, 
586, xxvili pp. Maps. $3.20.) 

For a book on European history to be reviewed in a magazine devoted 
primarily to the subject of American history may require some apology. 
For the review to be written by one whose major interest happens to be 
American history, and who claims no special knowledge whatever in 
the European field, may seem even more questionable. Whatever ex- 
euse exists for the present review doubtless lies in the fact that European 
history and American history in their later phases have much in com- 
mon. If, as Mr. Robinson puts it, ‘‘Western European history tends 
to merge into world history,’’ so also does American history. Certainly 
the closing chapters of the book under review are no less the concern of 
the one field than of the other. 

One may pass without comment over the chapters on political and 
economic history which this book contains, inasmuch as they do not, 
in most instances, differ profoundly from the well-known chapters on the 
same subjects in Mr. Robinson’s earlier books, particularly The Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, which, in collaboration with with Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, was written some fifteen years ago, and has since been repeatedly 
revised. It should not be assumed, however, that the book under review 
is not a real revision, for it is. While the language of the old Robinson 
and Beard often re-appears, there is also much evidence of careful re- 
writing, and there are a number of chapters that are entirely new. 
Especially do the affairs of Eastern Europe and the expansion of Europe 
overseas play much more important roles in this text than in any of its 
predecessors. 


That which makes the new book distinctive, however, is the unusual 
emphasis it places upon the history of thought. ‘‘Man’s future,’’ says 
Mr. Robinson, ‘‘seems to depend largely upon his discoveries, their dis- 
semination and application. The unprecedented and ineredible in- 
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crease of scientific knowledge is the chief distinguishing characteristic of 
the age in which we live, and consequently it should engage the attention 
of every historical student.’’ Five chapters, constituting one-fourth of 
the book, are devoted to history of this sort. Two of them deal maiply 
with the intellectual activities of the Eighteenth Century, and three with 
similar phases of the Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries. Many speeial. 
ists, particularly those devoted to the ‘‘pure’’ sciences, will find these 
summaries of the great accomplishments in their respective fields al! to¢ 
meager and perfunctory; but they should not forget that it is only 
through such a book as this that the average college student gets even 2 
glimpse into the world of scientific achievement, except perhaps for the 
one course he elects to meet some group requirement. Nor has Mr 
Robinson’s attempt at the synthesis of so many fields been devoid of 
success. We have been besieged to view history as a whole; Mr. Robinson 
goes a step farther, and views all knowledge as a whole. Those who are 
working on ‘‘orientation courses’’ for the Arts College curriculum might 
well ask the publishers to separate for them these five chapters as a text, 
They would find in the historical approach, which Mr. Robinson here uses 
so effectively, a means of achieving unity for their theme not to be de 
spised. 

This is no book, however, for fundamentalists of any sort or kind. Mr 
Robinson admits the ‘‘existence in man of vestigal muscles for moving 
his ears and wagging a tail’’ that ‘‘can only be understood historically” 
(p. 534). He cites with evident relish the ‘‘exaggerated hopes’’ of 
Condorcet that enlightened peoples ‘‘ would gradually learn to view war 
as the most fatal disaster and the greatest of crimes’’ (p. 164). Ile 
tickles his fancy by imagining the ‘‘tragic predicament’’ into which the 
**boastful patriot’’ would be thrown could he ever be made to unier- 
stand how much of the ‘‘supposed achievements of his own proud peo- 
ple’’ were ‘‘really owed to other nations and to other times’’ (p. 57. 
He alludes to the ‘‘ ‘pooled self-esteem’ ’’ of those who believe the Nordic 
myth, and he finds their assertions to be ‘‘unsupported by anthropol- 
ogical, historical, and biological knowledge’’ (p. 547). He cites ‘Thomas 
Burnet’s facetious account of the story of Adam and Eve (p. 11) 
quotes Milton on divorcee (p. 134), and contrasts the Greek and 1! 
Christian positions on freedom of thought to the obvious disadvantage 
of the latter (p. 99). What is far worse, he deals fairly, almost sym- 
pathetically, with the ‘‘extraordinary experiment in communism” 
now going on in Russia (p. 578), he is openly complimentary in lus 
treatment of the McDonald British Labor ministry (p. 584), and he 
finds in Mussolini the ‘‘touchiness and arrogance of a dictator’’ (p.9>2). 
Clearly the patriotic and God-fearing societies of all nations should get 
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gether and have something done about it. Perhaps an inspired ver- 
sion of their own, with colored plates. 
And yet Mr. Robinson’s book will probably excite little opposition, 


for in their proper setting these statements seem harmless enough. In 
the author’s judgment, ‘‘All fundamental advance in education which 


lepends upon putting new discoveries in a form that will not seriously 
disturb prevailing ideas. . . . Teachers have to be prudent in calling 
the attention of their students to knowledge which seems to impugn 
beliefs and customs generally accepted as right and proper . . .’’ (p. 
556 

For this sagacious advice, and for much else, the debt of the history 
guild to Mr. Robinson is very great. Probably no other man has done 
so much to bring the teaching of history in American schools to whatever 
state of effectiveness it may now have reached. These new volumes on 
the history of Western Europe are but a fitting climax to an already 
brilliant record of accomplishment. 

JOHN D. Hicks 








HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As. 
sociation will be held at New Orleans, March 31-April 2, 1927. Mr, Wij. 
liam Hart of that city is chairman of the local committee in charge 


+ 


University is chairman of the program committee. To the readers of this 
REVIEW, no comment upon the interesting historical and social back. 
ground of New Orleans seems necessary. Attendance upon the twentieth 
annual meeting of this Association will prove both pleasant and profit- 
able to all who are interested in the history of the Mississippi Valley. 


One important source of information for the historical worker, intent 
on reconstructing the habits of thought and of action of a by-gone time, 
is the traveler’s journal. Too commonly, we incline to think, the investi- 
gator accepts such records at their face value, without subjecting them 
to the scrutiny which this type of source material should always undergo. 
The traveler, like every other human being, has a certain mental back 
ground which is the product of his individual life and environment. 
When he goes abroad he is quite likely to record his impressions of thos 
things which are novel because new to his particular experience, and t 
pass without comment other matters, no less significant in themselves, 
which seem to him usual or commonplace. The result may follow — and 
frequently does — that the picture preserved for the reader of a subse- 
quent generation is highly distorted or even wholly untrue. The traveler 
has not intended to misrepresent (we exclude from the present discus- 
sion those who are wilfully mendacious) but he has generalized from 
insufficient data, has assumed the unusual and abnormal phenomenon 
to be the commonplace, or has perhaps been misled by some native wag 
or braggart, whose assertions he has no means of appraising. In the 
respect last noted the native Indian was undoubtedly the original joker, 
insofar, at least, as American history is concerned. To the white ex- 
plorer in search of mountains of gold or fabled cities of marvelous wealth 
he was ever ready to supply a satisfying variety of information. 

One method of checking the reliability of travelers’ journals of 1 
past is to observe the degree of accuracy achieved by the records of 
travelers of the present day. Rebecca West is a distinguished figure in 
the contemporary English literary world, who has recently paid a visit 
to Chicago. With Chicago most of our readers are more or less intimate- 
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ly acquainted, and can pass independent judgment upon the correctness 
¢ the characterization of Chicagoans which follows: 

The normal citizen there is living a very intense life of self- 
.onsciousness and self-analysis. The external manifestation of this is 
, curious loquacity which is at once more personal and more impersonal 
than any corresponding talkativeness one might encounter in Europe. 
People who sit opposite one in a dining ear, or who wait on one as 
manicurists or shop assistants or hotel servants, are ready to tell one the 
story of their lives without the smallest provocation, and to round it off 
by attempts to derive from it some helpful cosmic principle. It is as 
likely as not that a taxi-driver, when one pays one’s fare, will not con- 
sider the transaction closed. He may pause to ask if one is French, and 
nm receiving the answer that one is not, will express surprise on the 
ground that one is dark and he was under the impression that all Eng- 
lish people are fair; he will impart to one the domestic circumstances 
which prevented him from going to France with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forees; and he will say that he regrets it, for he loves to move 
about the world, and is indeed at this moment thinking of going to 
Kansas City and working there for a bit; and he will end by wondering 
why man loves to wander, and what profits him, since in essentials life 
is the same everywhere. He will tell his story slowly, and he will seem 
to expect one to stand by when he tells it; and indeed, though the Amer 
ieans are the most speedy people in the world, so far as dealing with 
mechanical devices, in making or driving an automobile, or in organizing 
and operating a telephone system, they are infinitely leisurely when it is 
a matter of giving or receiving self-explanation.’’ [From The Saturday 
Review of Laterature, Sept. 4, 1926. | 

We have no remote doubt, of course, that the gifted traveler and 
essayist has essayed to present a faithful interpretation of what she 
thought she saw and learned about present-day Chicagoans. Herein, in 
fact, consists the illustrative value, to us, of her report. For the plain 
truth is (if one may speak from years of residence in the city) that the 
picture here presented is highly bizarre and unreal. We paid a visit, a 
few years since, to a rich lowa farm. We found the farmer living in 
a log house, heated only by a fireplace. The floor was a stranger to 
rugs; in one corner stood a four-poster bed and on the wall hung a rifle 
of pioneer Kentucky pattern. We were told that the farmer owned 
over 2,000 acres of land. He was in fact a highly intelligent man of 
advanced years whose whim it was to maintain in twentieth-century 
lowa the mode of life of bygone generations of western pioneers. Being 
possessed of a somewhat extensive knowledge of Iowa farms and farmers, 
we were under no illusion concerning the unique character of the parti- 
cular exhibit we were observing. Yet it was no more unusual, we ven- 
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ture to affirm, than the Chicago taxi-driver or hotel servant whom Miss 
West seems to have encountered. 

Nor can it be effectively argued that the current circulation among 
residents of the city in question, which any product of Miss West’s pe; 
is certain to have, affords a presumption in suppo:: of the accuracy of 
her observations. A dozen years or so ago a distinguished histories 
scholar, testifying in a suit at law as an expert witness concerning thy 
validity of certain statements in a century-old newspaper editorial 
argued that the fact that the editorial would be read by many people wh 
were in position to pass independent judgment upon the accuracy of 
statements afforded presumptive evidence that the statements in question 
were true. Yet in the case now before us, the obvious facts that th 
characterization we have quoted will be read by thousands of peop|; 
sufficiently familiar with Chicago to enable them to detect instantly 
essential inaccuracy does not deter either the author from composing 
it or the publisher from committing it to type. If these reflections con 
cerning the observations of a traveler in present-day Chicago are valid, 
they surely constitute a forcible illustration of the truth of the ge1 
eralization with which we started, that the historical worker should 
scrutinize with utmost care the journals of travelers of a bygone age wit 
which he has occasion to deal. 


Not far from the St. Gaudens statue of Abraham Lincoln in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, the dentists of the city have erected a statue to Dr. G 
V. Black, ‘‘father’’ of modern dentistry. Musing upon the matter 
Irwin St. John Tucker undertakes (in the Chicago Tribune), with en 
tire success as we think, to justify the act of Dr. Black’s admirers. ‘‘Is 
there a soldier,’’ asks Mr. Tucker, ‘‘out of all the soldiers whose monu 
ments we wreath, who has done for mankind a service one-tenth as 
great? Is there a legislator, or a poet, or a statesman, whose work can 
be compared in absolute human benefit to the work done by this 
man? , . . Here, in this monument, is one still and silent reminder 
which says: ‘Wars come and thunder past, and the result is merely this, 
a new set of tax collectors, a new color in the maps. Laws are passed 
and they are disobeyed, or they are enforced ; but the sum and substance 
of a good law is that it makes it easier to earn a good living.’ 

‘*Compare unjust taxation with a good digestion, and compare equity 
of statutes with the toothache, and then tell me which better serves man 
kind!’ 

We do not remember ever to have seen the name of Dr. Black in any 
school history; in fact, we do not recall any mention of the existence of 
modern dentistry, although it seems to be generally understood that 11 
was by reason of the lack of the services of a modern dentist that 1! 
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features of George Washington acquired their aspect of supernal gravity. 
With Mr. Tucker, we are disposed to ask, ‘‘why not?’’ Is not the 
whievement of Dr. Black as worthy of textbook immortality as, for ex- 
ample, the story of Morgan and Greene’s retreat or the Credit Mobilier 
scandal ? 


“Girl in Castle Hoaxes Literary World on Diary. Learned Men 
Accepted Gay Fiction as Fact,’’ headlines the Chicago World’s Greatest 
Newspaper concerning the putative Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion by 
the likewise putative Cleone Knox. Thus another literary hoax is ex- 
nloded in our faces, so to speak. The World’s Greatest Newspaper does 
not specify (save for Lord Darling, who is characterized as a ‘‘ famous 
former judge of English High Court’’) who the learned men thus sub- 
jected to deception were. We feel reasonably confident they were not 
historians, or if so, that they could not properly lay claim to the deserip- 
tive adjective employed. Not every literary hoax bears upon its face 
evidence of its true character, but the nature of the Diary of Cleone 
Knox was too transparent to deceive any but a very ecredulous scholar. 
The incident, notwithstanding, may well serve as a warning to the re- 
search worker of the pitfalls which surround his path. Unfortunately, 
paucity of genuine evidence frequently renders it difficult to demonstrate 
beyond possible cavil the hoax that has been perpetrated. The authors 
f the Cardiff giant and of other hoaxes of like vintage have long been 
known. The secret of the Kensington runestone is still unconfessed. 


One purpose of the editorial comment in this Review is to serve as an 
irritant for the promotion of discussion. Replying to a comment in our 
June, 1926, issue, Professor Solon J. Buck writes as follows: 

‘| was interested also in your note on page 130 in which you express 
the opinion that there are plenty of avenues for the publication of the 
results of historical research in this country. From information that 
has come to me sinee I have been connected with this work [as Executive 
Secretary of the A. H. A. Endowment Fund], I am inclined to think that 
such is not the ease. Various members of the Association have discussed 
with me the question of finding publishers for really important works 
that do not have a popular appeal. For example, Professor Turner has 
listed something like a dozen doctors’ theses in American history on file 
in the Harvard Library that he thinks are worthy of publication.’’ 


In historical matters as in other realms, seeming progress becomes at 
times actual retrogression. Public officials are not often imbued with an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of the records entrusted to their 
custody, and even when they possess this sense they are frequently un- 
informed concerning the measures necessary to their protection from 
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destruction. The following comment, supplied by a specialist in th: 
field of Kentucky history, affords a fresh illustration of the matter 
point : 

of ee Catalogue 2 Re cords, Docume nts, Papers, é tc., Ke ntucky Gover) 


1792-1926. (pp. 186) has been compiled and published by Mrs. Emma 


G. Cromwell, Secretary of State and Custodian of the Governors’ Records 
of Kentucky. It is with concern that one notes the transfer of the gover. 
nors’ records, 1792-1926, from the new eapitol building, which is sa 
to be fireproof, to the Kentucky State Historical Society in the 
eapitol building which was erected in 1827-29. That the records 

in jeopardy is emphasized by illustrations of former capitol buildings 
which were destroyed by fire in 1813 and 1824 respectively. Mrs. Crom- 
well is to be commended for her work in classifying, indexing, and eat 
loguing the records.”’ 


An important development in the field of Mississippi Valley Histor; 
is the resumption of publication of The Hispanic-American Histor 
Review, after a suspension of almost four years. James A. Robertson, 
the founder of the Review in 1917, still continues as managing editor, 
J. Fred Rippy, a frequent contributor to the book review section of 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, is associate managing editor of 1 
revived publication. In this connection we are happy to note that 
Rippy has been ealled to the faculty of Duke University, there t 
organize and head the work in Spanish-American history, and 
resumption of publication of the Review is due to the enlightened su 
port, financial and otherwise, of Duke University. Under such ausp 
and support, the new Review at once takes a position among the f 
most historical quarterlies of present-day America. With the problem o! 
financial support satisfactorily solved, it should not soon abdicate this 
position. We still entertain the faith that sooner or later some insti- 
tution or individual will be sufficiently impressed with the value of 1 
work our own Review is doing to insure, in like fashion, its permanent 


continuance. 


A somewhat unusual, and unusually interesting, historical pay 
contributed by F. S. Curtis Jr. to the July, 1926, issue of Th: 
Mexico Historical Review, entitled ‘‘The Influence of Weapons o1 
Mexico History.’’ Of the Spanish exploration and conquest 0! 
Southwest in the second half of the Sixteenth Century, the aut! 
serves: ‘‘Superiority of weapons, and that alone, made such exp! 
possibility. It was the Stone Age against the Age of Metal 
gunpowder, and the Stone Age had no recourse except submis 
flight.’ In the course of time the red man obtained possessio! 
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supply (usually meager) of modern arms, whereupon ‘‘the white man 
was really hard pressed, and for his defense he called upon every re- 
source he could use, both military and mechanical. Of the military man 
we hear much. The names of Carson, Chavez, Crook, Howard, Eugene 
A, Carr, and a dozen others are familiar to every student of the Indian 
wars, and almost everyone has some idea as to the identity of the men 
named. The inventors, however, Are far different. The Kawkens, Chris- 
tian Sharp, Tyler Henry, Winchester, Hotchkiss, Colt, Remington, Spen- 
cer and Lee — some few of these names, perhaps suggest great corpora- 
tions and the making of money, none the making of history, yet had it 
not been for the inventive genius of these men and many more in the 
making of ever better weapons of even greater range, accuracy, and 
rapidity of fire, our state might still be struggling to attain domestic 
peace and security with the goal not yet in sight. The hours spent in 
the workshop by a few men have shortened a hundred for one the hours 
spent on the battlefield by thousands of their fellow-citizens, and through- 
out the whole of New Mexico’s history there has been standing far off 
in the background, unseen and unheeded, the grimy figure of a man 
with the clever fingers of the mechanic and the dreamy eyes of the in- 
ventor, watching that history work out its course, its tools the weapons 
he has fashioned.”’ 


The Alabama Constitutional Convention, which met in 1819, fixed upon 
Cahawba as the capital of the new commonwealth. A few years later, 
due to flood-time encroachments of the Alabama and Cahawba rivers, 
Cahawba ceased to be the seat of state government, although for a quarter 
of a century longer it continued to be a thriving and prosperous city. 
Today it is but a memory; but a single mansion remains of those which 
graced the spot three-quarters of a century ago, and cotton fields, pecan 
groves, and the Cherokee rose now cover the ground which formerly they 
occupied. To perpetuate the traditions and memory of the place, the 
‘““‘Cahawba Memorial Association’’ has been formed. Its first annual 
meeting was held on the site of the vanished city on May 13, 1926, with 
a large number of visitors from Selma, Montgomery, and other points, 
in attendance. 


Dr. John Allen Wyeth, a native of Alabama, served with distinction 
in the Confederate army, and after the war attained eminence as a 
medical practitioner in New York City, where, among other achievements, 
he organized the New York Polyclinie Medical School, and introduced 
postgraduate medical instruction in the United States. He was the 
author of several medical volumes, and of at least two works of general 
historical interest, a life of General Forest and a narrative of the Civil 
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War entitled With Saber and Scalpel. Dr. Wyeth died in New York in 
1922. Recently a statue in bronze, the work of Gutzon Borglum, was 
unveiled on the State Capitol grounds at Montgomery. It overlooks the 
approach from the city, and represents the doctor in his operating r 
with surgical instruments in his hands. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently issued the volum 
which Bruce E. Mahan, the associate editor, has had in preparatio) 
entitled Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier. At the same institution 
work has been begun upon research in municipal government and ad 
ministration in Iowa, under the direction of Superintendent Benjamin 
F, Shambaugh. ‘Two or more years will be required to complete th 
investigation, whose findings will be published in the Iowa Applied His 
tory Series. 

Miss Helen Wylie, a graduate of the University of Iowa and of the 
New York Library School, has joined the staff of the State Historical 
Society as library assistant. Dr. Charles R. Keyes is engaged upon an 
archeological survey of lowa for the State Historical Society. 


The first annual home-coming of the State Historical Society of Wis 
consin was celebrated at Madison on August 14, 1926, with over 300 
persons attending. Opportunity was afforded the visitors to view many 
of the rarer printed and manuscript treasures of the Society, access to 
which is ordinarily denied the casual visitor. Already, we are told, 
more elaborate plans for the second home-coming day, to be celebrated 
in 1927, are being discussed. 


In the field of research and publication at Wisconsin, we are informed 
that Supt. Schafer’s second volume in the Wisconsin Domesday Book 
General Series, is expected to be in print before the close of 1926. It is 
entitled Four Wisconsin Counties (Prairie and Forest). Another volume 
shortly to be published by the Society is a biography of Judge William 
Penn Lyon, prepared by his daughter, Clara Lyon Hayes. Work of 
‘alendaring the Draper Papers is being prosecuted during the current 
academic year by Miss Leah Townsend of the University of South Car- 
olina, who has been appointed to the Draper fellowship. 


Colleges of Commerce and Applied Arts of the University of Cincinnati, 
reports that Professor Alexander Blair has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the current year, which he will spend in graduate study at 
Harvard. His place at Cincinnati will be filled temporarily by William 
Russ. In the same department John Oddy, formerly of the Harvard 
Graduate School, has been appointed instructor in history. 


Professor R. C. MeGrane, head of the department of history in the 
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The State Historical Society of North Dakota has begun publication 
of The North Dakota Historical Quarterly. It is the present expectation 
of the Society that this will take the place of the biennial Collections 
hereofore issued. 


At Indiana University Dr. Logan Esarey has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of western history. 


Dr. Floy Ruth Painter has been appointed associate professor of his- 
tory at Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Dr. Victor Alberg has been appointed instructor in history at Purdue 
University. 


Dr. Harmon Deutsch, formerly of the University of Montana, has 
joined the faculty of Washington State College. 


Our Own WuHo’s WHo 


James B. Hedges (‘‘The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad’’) is associate professor of history in Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The present paper comprises but a portion of 
amore comprehensive study of the subject of railroad colonization which 
Mr. Hedges has undertaken. 


Donald L. MeMurry (‘‘The Bureau of Pensions During the Admin- 
istration of President Harrison’’), until recently a member of the history 
faculty of the University of Iowa, is professor of history and head of the 
department in Lafayette College. To the December, 1923, issue of this 
Review he contributed an article entitled ‘‘The Industrial Armies and 
the Commonweal.’’ 


Arthur P. Whitaker (‘‘The Muscle Shoals Speculation, 1783-1789’’) is 
professor of European history in the Florida State College for Women. 
To the September, 1925, issue of this Review he contributed an article 
entitled ‘‘Spanish Intrigue in the Old Southwest: An Episode, 1788-89.’’ 


Hallie Farmer (‘‘The Railroads and Frontier Populism’’) is professor 
of history in Ball Teachers’ College at Muncie, Indiana. 


David K. Bjork (‘‘ Documents Regarding Indian Affairs in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, 1721-1772’’) is a jmember of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branek, at Los Angeles. In March, 1925, 
he contributed to this Review ‘‘Docyments Relative to the Establishment 


of Schools in Louisiana, 1771.’’ 
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Homer C. Hockett is professor of American history in Ohio State 
University. August H. Shearer is librarian of the Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, and a member of the board of editors of this Review. Carl C. 
Eckhardt is professor of history in the University of Colorado. John D. 
Hicks is professor of American history and chairman of the history 
department in the University of Nebraska. Lawrence J. Burpee is 
secretary of the International Joint Commission, with headquarters in 
Ottawa, Canada. L. R. Hafen is director of the department of history 
of the State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado. J, 
Fred Rippy is head of the department of Hispanic-American history in 
Duke University, and associate managing editor of the Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Historical Review. Reginald C. McGrane is professor and head of 
the department of history in the Colleges of Commerce and Applied 
Arts, University of Cincinnati. Mabel C. Weaks is research assistant in 
the American history department of the New York Public Library, 
Raymond C. Miller, until recently a member of the faculty of the College 
of the City of Detroit, is this year enrolled in the graduate school of the 
University of Chicago. William W. Sweet is professor of history and 
head of the department in Depauw University. Thomas Robson Hay is 
a civil engineer residing in Cleveland, Ohio. R. S. Cotterill is professor 
of history in the University of Louisville, and a member of the board of 
editors of this Review. Don D. Leseohier is professor of economies in 
the University of Wisconsin. Judson F. Lee is head of the department 
of history and economies in Lewis Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Lester B. Shippee is professor of American history in the University of 
Minnesota. John G. Gregory of Milwaukee was formerly editor of the 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, and more recently secretary and editor 
of the Wisconsin War History Commission. Everett S. Brown is a 
member of the political science department of the University of Michigan. 
Ralph P. Bieber is a member of the history faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. 





